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‘MORNING DREAMS ARE TRUE,’ 


SHAKSPEARE talks of attempting impossibilities, yea, 
getting the better of them; and the expression has 
been set down by some as a specimen of the figure of 
speech not uncommon among great authors, and termed 
in the vulgate Nonsense. We do not coincide in this 
view. We think, on the contrary, that there is a strain 
of philosophy in the seeming paradox. The impossible, 
or what is termed such, is not an entity, but merely a 
condition. What is impossible to one man is easy to 
another; and the impossibilities of one age are common- 
place transactions in the next. The imagination does 
not create, but merely exaggerate and combine, and thus 
its wildest dreams, dealing as they do, so far as materials 
are concerned, in the real, turn out not unfrequently to 
be prophecies. But the world is slow in recognising its 
seers, and many a truth announced in bygone ages has 
still its place in fable. 

It is the custom of the poets of these degenerate days 
to complain of the loss of their impossibilities, of the 
flight of their fairies and genii, of the disenchantment 
of their talismans, and of the general decadence of_the 
preternatural world. The complaint, however, does not 
prove the absence of the spiritual, but of the faith re- 
quired to perceive it; and in losing faith, poetry loses its 
soul. To an enlightened eye, the poetical machinery of 
the early time has, in our day, a more obvious exist- 
ence than ever. It is traced in its works. The sub- 
stance has come that hitherto cast only its shadow 
before ; the impossible is the actual. What we want is 
not poetry, but poets; and what we have lost is not 
spiritual agencies, but the quality of vision necessary to 
recognise them under new forms and new names. 

The hard and cold unbelief which distinguishes the 
present age is one of the most remarkable of its moral 
phenomena. Surrounded by wonders, nothing to us 
is wonderful. We despise the faith of the early world 
because it has been consummated in this ; and knowing 
how a miracle is wrought, we deny that it has anything 
to do with the miraculous at all. With what delighted 
faith we used to sit on that little bit of Oriental carpet, 
which, on our forming the wish, conveyed us away 
hundreds of miles at a pace vastly greater than that of 
the fleetest courser! As extraordinary was that wooden 
horse which, on a peg in his shoulder being turned in a 
particular way, set off with us, like the wind, whither- 
soever we chose to go. All this passed in imagination. 
There was no carpet, no horse, no flight; yet everything 
was as true as the most indisputable truth of science. 
It merely erred a little in point of time. In those days, 
we provincials might in reality have sat long enough on 
a carpet, and turned ever so many pegs, before reach- 
ing London by such agency ; but now the prophecy has 
come true—the substance has followed the shadow; and 


if we desire to perform the journey, we have only to sit 
quietly down, and in a few hours we shall find ourselves 
at a distance of 400 miles, which it took our grand- 
fathers a fortnight’s painful travel to reach. What 
matters it that our carpet is spread on the seat of a 
handsome carriage ?—that our horse is of iron instead 
of wood—that he breathes smoke and flame—that his 
snortings are heard at a mile’s distance—that, instead 
of mounting into the air, he flies on and under the 
earth? These things only add to the poetry of the 
journey, and indicate the shortcomings of the prophecy- 
But the one mode of conveyance is endowed with its 
capabilities by magic, the other by science. And what 
then? This only proves that science is as wonderful 
and poetical as magic, if it does not rather show that 
the two things are identical; that the science of the 
learned is the magic of the ignorant. 

But suppose, as regards this journey performed by the 
turning of a peg, that some more powerful enchanter, 
knowing by his art the route the travellers had taken— 
perhaps a fugitive pair of lovers—had desired to anti- 
cipate and astonish them by meeting them full in the 
face on their arrival—what plan would he have adopted? 
We cannot tell. The genius of romance never took so 
bold a flight; it never imagined anything of the sort; 
and what is an incident of our every-day life, was to it 
a true impossibility. Our lovers may set off when they 
please ; they may travel at the absurdly-impossible rate, 
as it was deemed a few years ago, of fifty or sixty miles 
an hour; and on arriving at their destination, they will 
find themselves recognised, and taken into custody, by 
a functionary who never saw them before in his life. 
By and by the same thing will occur with the British 
Channel for a portion of the route to their supposed 


haven of rest and safety. The only difference in this | 


case will be, that although they pursue their undeviating 
course without a moment’s pause or divergence, in the 
very teeth of the wind, the continental minister of the 
new enchantment will have much trouble to while away 
the time till the arrival of his expected victims. We 
know of no fairy tale to equal this. The wonders we 
despise as our morning dreams, as the obsolete faith of 
our credulous youth and more credulous forefathers, 
were mere prolongations—or productions, to speak by 
the card—of exact mathematical lines; and the world, 
in its onward whirl, has overtaken and gone beyond 
them without knowing it. Beyond them? Is there any 
comparison between the electric telegraph and a preter- 
natural courier with seven-league boots? Only seven 
leagues at a stride! What clumsy enchanters! what 
slow imaginations! If these are the impossibilities—if 
these are the lost ministers and vanished faith that are 
deplored, let us lose no time in catching up the poets 
like little boys in the street, and sending them to a 
Ragged School. 
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Then to think of that fabulous bird on which an 
adventurous traveller might seat himself astride, and 
soar up to the clouds, or span the distant mountains! 
What a poor contrivance was this compared with the 
aérial ship which now-a-days carries a party of ladies 
and gentlemen to take the air out of sight of the earth! 
The roc was not always at hand when wanted; his ser- 
vices were at the best accidental; but the balloon is 
moored in our own premises, and is ready at a reason- 
able notice for the voyage. Was there ever a more in- 
dubitable miracle than may be performed by a boy’s 
kite enchanted by science into an electrical machine, 
which brings down a shower of rain, when desired, from 
some thin, fleecy, feathery cloud that scarcely hides the 
blue of the heavens? But modern miracles, owing to 
their familiarity, have ceased to astonish us. If we 
were told of some good fairy who, to requite the hospi- 
tality of a husbandman, sprinkled upon his exhausted 
field, for which ordinary irrigation could do nothing, a 
certain magical liquid which made his crops grow as if 
from a virgin soil, we should smile at the idle dream— 
unconscious of its being realised every day before our 
eyes. The most common appliances of our present 
every-day life would have been the source of supersti- 
tious wonderment in former times. A lucifer match 
would have startled for a moment Lucifer himself; but 
what would the world have said, only a little while ago, 
if some modern magician had proposed to light our 
streets and dwellings by means of a thing without 
visible or tangible substance ? 

Some of the miracles of former times have a more 
recondite affinity with those of the present. Such is 
the salve applied to the eye which enabled it to see the 
treasures of the subterranean world. This salve has 
with us only a spiritual meaning : it is geological science, 
which opens the eyes of ignorance, and points out the 
localities where the mineral riches we seek are to be 
found. But there would be no end to such analogies. 
The retinue of Cinderella herself would be merely the 
charms and graces of good temper; her jewels, her own 
beaming eyes full of love and kindly feeling; and her 
glass slipper, the measure of sympathetic beauty which 
the prince carried in his heart. It is the business of 
poetry to discover these occult meanings of fable; but 
it is that of philosophy to inquire into the instinctive 
yearnings of the human mind after a dominion beyond 
the grasp of its age and knowledge. Thousands of years 
ago the world prophesied, though unconsciously even 
to the prophets, of the achievements of to-day. Faint 
and feeble were its foreshadowings, and not unfre- 
quently rude and grotesque; but they showed a some- 
thing inherent in man’s nature which spurned at the 
fetters that controlled it, and made itself a home in the 
unknown and invisible, as if feeling that there was the 
future of the race. 

Nor was this blind groping, or fierce and frantic 
grasping of the spirit, without its effect on actual pro- 
gress. Science owes much to fable, truth to falsehood, 
faith to superstition. Astrology was the nurse of astro- 
nomy ; the ignis fatuus of alchymy lighted the path of 
chemistry; and the wildest dreams of magic had some 
rays of truth, which in after-times were concentrated 
into a useful flame. The age which looks with a dull 
cold eye upon bygone superstitions has nothing promis- 
ing even in its mechanical perfection. Progress is the 
history and the destiny of the human race; and knowing 
this, we must regard with respect the connection be- 
tween its youth and its comparative maturity. 

Our present condition is maturity only in comparison 


with the past; it is infancy in comparison with the 
future. The prosaic character of the age has no exist- 
ence but in prosaic minds. Old dreams are realised, 
old impossibilities conquered ; but new dreams and new 
impossibilities arise out of the circumstances of our new 
position. We were prophesied of by the men of old, and 
it is our turn to prophesy of the men who are to come. 
But we have made some advance in the art magic, 
that is certain. When hundreds of miles out of sight 
of land, if we desire a cup of coffee, and have no water 
to make it, what do we do? Why, we merely turn the 
brine of the ocean into fresh water. But milk ?—milk 
has become a necessary ingredient in a modern magi- 
cian’s coffee. So it has, and he therefore brings it with 
him to sea in a concentrated form, and a pinch of powder 
completes the café au lait. This, however, is a trifle. 
With proper appliances beside him, he will extract from 
solid substances certain invisible and intangible gases, 
and by means of electricity, resolve them, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, into real water itself. In like manner he 
teaches the sun to do what that luminary never thought 
of doing of its own accord: he divides its beams into 
their actinic, calorific, and luminous components, and 
may be seen at work with all three—taking portraits 
with the one, and cooking his dinner with the other, by 
the light of the third. 

No, the days of magic have not gone by, and never 
will; and the genii of nature will exist as long as nature 
herself. The region of the unknown and invisible has 
no sublunary limit; and that age which is destitute of 
its poets and prophets, of its dreamers and soothsayers, 
to stimulate the imagination, to elevate the concep- 
tions, to nerve the energies of its pioneers and path- 
finders, is destitute of one of the grand elements of 
progress. The external agent of instantaneous commu- 
nication between points separate perhaps a thousand 
miles, is merely an iron wire manufactured by a me- 
chanic — but what is that immortal messenger who 
makes the iron its path? The early world would have 
given it a name, a form, a personality, and assigned it 
a@ range and a province; but we, who live under a 
new dispensation in which the former is fulfilled, have 
nobler superstitions, and aim at grander impossibili- 
ties. We imagine that every power of nature of which 
God has given us any revelation at all is a destined 
Slave of the Lamp, which may be subdued by study, 
and watching, and courage, to the power of Man; 
and that the light, the rain, the thunder, the prin- 
ciples of electricity, attraction, gravitation, will all 
become ministers of our will. We have already dis- 
covered a Nepenthe, of which Homer only dreamed ; 
and we endure by its aid the most frightful surgical 
operations with a smile on our face, and frequently a 
sensation of enjoyment at our heart. We are now 
working at a problem, the solution of which (already 
obtained on the small scale of experiment) will relieve 
the anxieties we have begun to feel on account of un- 
born generations on the subject of fuel. The forests 
will in a great measure give way to cultivation, and 
the coal-fields in process of time be exhausted; and 
on this consummation it is our project to burn water 
instead of wood and coal. This we propose to effect by 
separating its hydrogen, and combining it with the 
carbon derived from any otherwise useless substance. 

This is only a specimen of the impossibilities of the 
day; but numerous as they are, we desire to have many 
more. Without superstition in science we shall never 
arrive at faith. Youth must precede maturity, and 
poets philosophers. Our youth, therefore, and our 
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poetry, must be immortal, since ours is a course of im- 
mortal progress; and he who fancies—which many do 
—that the present age is essentially unpoetical, is a 
traitor to its spirit, and an impediment in the way of 
its advance. We know that there are unwholesome 
as well as wholesome dreams—that there are visions 
born of indigestion, when the sun is absent from the 
sky, and the night-hag rides the breast: but these may 
easily be distinguished by the pain, and gloom, and 
terror that environ them. The wholesome imaginings 
of poetry are lofty, radiant, hopeful: they belong to 
the fresh dawn, to the awaking flowers, to the bright- 
ening heavens. Dream thus and then, poets, pro- 
phets, interpreters of the age, for ‘morning dreams 
are true!’ L. R. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 
THE TWINS. 

Tue records of police courts afford but imperfect evi- 
dence of the business really effected by the officers at- 
tached to them. The machinery of English criminal 
law is, in practice, so subservient to the caprice of indi- 
vidual prosecutors, that instances are constantly occur- 
ring in which flagrant violations of natural justice are, 
from various motives, corrupt and otherwise, with- 
drawn not only from the cognisance of judicial autho- 
rity, but from the reprobation of public opinion. Com- 
promises are usually effected between the apprehension 
of the inculpated parties and the public examination 
before a magistrate. The object of prosecution has 
been perhaps obtained by the preliminary step of arrest, 
or a criminal understanding has been arrived at in the 
interval; and it is then found utterly hopeless to pro- 
ceed, however manifest may have appeared the guilt of 
the prisoner. If you adopt the expedient of compelling 
the attendance of the accused, it is, in nine cases out of 
ten, mere time and trouble thrown away. The utter 
forgetfulness of memory, the loose recollection of facts 
so vividly remembered but a few hours before, the deli- 
cately-scrupulous hesitation to depose confidently to the 
clearest verities evinced by the reluctant prosecutor, 
render a conviction almost impossible; so that, except 
in cases of flagrant and startling crimes, which are of 
course earnestly prosecuted by the crown lawyers, of- 
fences against ‘our sovereign lady the Queen, her crown, 
and dignity,’ as criminal indictments run, if no ag- 
grieved subject voluntarily appears to challenge justice 
in behalf of his liege lady, remain unchastised, and not 
unfrequently unexposed. From several examples of this 
prevalent abuse which have come within my own know- 
ledge, I select the following instance, merely changing 
the names of the parties :— 

My services, the superintendent late one afternoon in- 
formed me, were required in a perplexed and entangled 
affair, which would probably occupy me for some time, 
as orders had been given to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. ‘There,’ he added, ‘is a Mr Repton, a 
highly-respectable country solicitor’s card. He is from 
Lancashire, and is staying at Webb’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 
You are to see him at once. He will put you in pos- 
session of all the facts—surmises rather, I should say, 
for the facts, to my apprehension, are scant enough— 
connected with the case, and you will then use all pos- 
sible diligence to ascertain first if the alleged crime has 
been really committed, and if so, of course to bring the 
criminal or criminals to justice.’ 

I found Mr Repton, a stout, bald-headed, gentlemanly 
person, apparently about sixty years of age, just in the 
act of going out. ‘I have a pressing engagement for 
this evening, Mr Waters,’ said he, after glancing at the 
introductory note I had brought, ‘and cannot possibly 
go into the business with the attention and minuteness 

it 


whom you will have especially to deal, is, I know, to be 
at Covent Garden Theatre this evening. It is of course 
necessary that you should be thoroughly acquainted 
with his person; and if you will go with me in the cab 
that is waiting outside, I will step with you into the 
theatre, and point him out.’ I assented; and on enter- 
ing Covent Garden pit, Mr Repton, who kept behind 
me, to avoid observation, directed my attention to a 
group of persons occupying the front seats of the third 
box in the lower tier from the stage, on the right-hand 
side of the house. They were—a gentleman of about 
thirty years of age; his wife, a very elegant person, a 
year or two younger; and three children, the eldest of 
whom, a boy, could not have been more than six or 
seven years old. This done, Mr Repton left the theatre, 
and about two hours afterwards I did the same. 

The next morning I breakfasted with the Lancashire 
solicitor by appointment. As soon as it was concluded, 
business was at once entered upon. 

* You closely observed Sir Charles Malvern yesterday 
evening, I presume?’ said Mr Repton. 

‘I paid great attention to the gentleman you pointed 
out to me, I answered, ‘if he be Sir Charles Mal- 
vern.’ 

* He is, or at least—— But of that presently. First 
let me inform you that Malvern, a few months ago, was 
a beggared gamester, or nearly so, to speak with pre- 
cision. He is now in good bodily health, has a charm- 
ing wife, and a family to whom he is much attached, an 
unencumbered estate of about twelve thousand a year, 
and has not gambled since he came into possession 
of the property. This premised, is there, think you, 
anything remarkable in Sir Charles’s demeanour ?’ 

* Singularly so. My impression was, that he was 
labouring under a terrible depression of spirits, caused, 
I imagined, by pecuniary difficulties. His manner was 
restless, abstracted. He paid no attention whatever 
to anything going on on the stage, except when his 
wife or one of the children especially challenged his 
attention; and then, a brief answer returned, he re- 
lapsed into the same restless unobservance as before. 
He is very nervous too. The box door was suddenly 
opened once or twice, and I noticed his sudden start 
each time.’ 

*You have exactly described him. Well, that per- 
turbed, unquiet feverishness of manner has constantly 
distinguished him since his accession to the Redwood 
estates, and only since then. It strengthens me and 
one or two others in possibly an unfounded suspicion, 

which—— But I had better, if I wish to render myself 
intelligible, relate matters in due sequence. 

‘Sir Thomas Redwood, whose property in Lancashire 
is chiefly in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, met his 
death, as did his only son Mr Archibald Redwood, about 
six months ago, in a very sudden and shocking manner, 
They were out trying a splendid mare for the first time 
in harness which Sir Thomas had lately purchased at 
a very high price. Two grooms on horseback were in 
attendance, to render assistance if required, for the 
animal was a very powerful, high-spirited one. All 
went very well till they arrived in front of Mr Mere- 
dith’s place, Oak Villa. This gentleman has a passion 
for firing off a number of brass cannon on the anniver- 
sary of such events as he deems worthy of the honour, 
This happened, unfortunately, to be one of Mr Mere- 
dith’s gunpowder days; and as Sir Thomas and his son 
were passing, a stream of light flashed directly in the 
eyes of the mare, followed by the roar of artillery, at no 
more than about ten paces off. The terrified animal 
became instantly unmanageable, got the bit between 
her teeth, and darted off at the wildest vey’ The 
road is a curved and rugged one; and r tearing 
along for about half a mile, the off-wheel of the gig 
came, at an abrupt turn, full against a milestone. The 
tremendous sh hurled the two unfortunate gentle- 


men upon the road with frightful violence, tore the 
vehicle almost completely asunder, and so injured the 


requires till the morning. But I'll tell you what: 
one of the parties concerned, and the one, too, with 


mare, that she died the next day. The 


grooms, 
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who had not only been unable to render assistance, but 
even to keep up with the terrified mare, found Mr Archi- 
bald Redwood quite dead. The spine had been broken 
close to the nape of the neck: his head, in fact, was 
doubled up, so to speak, under the body. Sir Thomas 
still breathed, and was conveyed to Redwood Manor 
House. Surgical assistance was promptly obtained; 
but the internal injuries were so great, that the excel- 
lent old gentleman expired in a few hours after he had 
reached his home. I was hastily sent for; and when I 
arrived, Sir Thomas was still fully conscious. He im- 
parted to me matters of great moment, to which he 
requested I would direct, after his decease, my best care 
and attention. His son, I was aware, had but just 
returned from a tour on the continent, where he had 
been absent for nearly a twelvemonth; but I was not 
aware, neither was his father till the day before his 
death, that Mr Archibald Redwood had not only secretly 
espoused a Miss Ashton—of a reduced family, but be- 
longing to our best gentry—but had returned home, 
not solely for the purpose of soliciting Sir Thomas’s 
forgiveness of his unauthorised espousals, but that the 
probable heir of Redwood might be born within the 
walls of the ancient manor house. After the first burst 
of passion and surprise, Sir Thomas, one of the best- 
hearted men in the universe, cordially forgave his son’s 
disobedience—partly, and quite rightly, imputing it to 
his own foolish urgency in pressing a union with one 
of the Lacy family, with which the baronet was very 
intimate, and whose estate adjoined his. 

* Well, this lady, now a widow, had been left by her 
husband at Chester, whilst he came on to seek an ex- 
planation with his father. Mr Archibald Redwood was 
to have set out the next morning in one of Sir ‘Thomas’s 
carriages to bring home his wife ; and the baronet, with 
his dying breath, bade me assure her of his entire for- 
giveness, and his earnest hope and trust that through 
her offspring the race of the Redwoods might be con- 
tinued in a direct line. The family estates, I should 
tell you, being strictly entailed on heirs-male, devolved, 
if no son of Mr Archibald Redwood should bar his 
claim, upon Charles Malvern, the son of a cousin of the 
late Sir Thomas Redwood. The baronet had always 
felt partially towards Malvern, and had assisted him 
pecuniarily a hundred times. Sir Thomas also directed 
me to draw as quickly as I could a short will bequeath- 
ing Mr Charles Malvern twenty thousand pounds out 
of the personals. I wrote as expeditiously as I could, 
but by the time the paper was ready for his signature, 
Sir Thomas was no longer conscious. I placed the pen 
in his hand, and I fancied he un the purpose, 
for his fingers closed faintly upon it; but the power to 
guide was utterly gone, and only a slight, scrambling 
stroke marked the paper as the pen slid across it in 
the direction of the falling arm. 

*Mr Malvern arrived at the manor-house about an 
hour after Sir Thomas breathed his last. It was clearly 
apparent through all his sorrow, partly real, I have no 
doubt, as well as partly assumed, that joy, the joy of 
riches, splendour, station, was dancing at his heart, 
and, spite of all his efforts to subdue or conceal it, 
sparkling in his eye. I briefly, but as gently as I could, 
acquainted him with the true position of affairs. The 
revulsion of feeling which ensued entirely unmanned 
him; and it was not till an hour afterwards that he 
recovered his self-possession sufficiently to converse 
reasonably and coolly upon his position. At last he 
became apparently reconciled to the sudden overcloud- 
ing of his imaginatively-brilliant prospects, and it was 
agreed that as he was a relative of the widow, he should 
at once set off to break the sad news to her. Well,a 
few days after his departure, I received a letter from 
him, stating that Lady Redwood—I don’t think, by the 
way, that, as her husband died before succeeding to the 
baronetcy, she is entitled to that appellation of honour; 
we, however, call her so out of courtesy—that Lady 
Redwood, though prematurely confined in consequence 
of the intelligence of her husband’s untimely death, had 


given birth to a female child, and that both mother and 
daughter were as well as could be expected. This, you 
will agree, seemed perfectly satisfactory ?’ 

* Entirely so.’ 

*So I thought. Mr Malvern was now unquestionably, 
whether Sir Charles Malvern or not, the proprietor of 
the Redwood estates, burthened as with a charge, in 
accordance with the conditions of the entails, of a thou- 
sand pounds life annuity to the late Mr Redwood’s 
infant daughter. 

‘Sir Charles returned to Redwood manor house, where 
his wife and family soon afterwards arrived. Lady 
Redwood had been joined, I understood, by her mother, 
Mrs Ashton, and would, when able to undertake the 
journey, return to her maternal home. It was about 
two months after Sir Thomas Redwood’s death that I 
determined to pay Lady Redwood a visit, in order to 
the winding up of the personal estate, which it was 
desirable to accomplish as speedily as possible; and 
then a new and terrible light flashed upon me.’ 

* What, in heaven’s name!’ I exclaimed, for the first 
time breaking silence— what could there be to reveal?’ 

‘Only,’ rejoined Mr Repton, ‘that, ill, delirious, as 
Lady Redwood admitted herself to have been, it was 
her intimate, unconquerable conviction that she had given 
birth to twins !” 

*Good God! And you suspect’—— 

‘We don’t know what to suspect. Should the lady’s 
confident belief be correct, the missing child might have 
been a boy. You understand?’ 

‘Ido. But is there any tangible evidence to justify 
this horrible suspicion ?’ 

‘Yes; the surgeon-apothecary and his wife, a Mr 
and Mrs Williams, who attended Lady Redwood, have 
suddenly disappeared from Chester, and, from no ex- 
plainable motive, having left or abandoned a fair busi- 
ness there.’ 

‘ That has certainly an ugly look.’ 

‘True; and a few days ago I received information 
that Williams has been seen in Birmingham. He was 
well dressed, and not apparently in any business.’ 

‘There certainly appears some ground for suspicion. 
What plan of operations do you propose ?* 

‘That,’ replied Mr Repton, ‘I must leave to your 
more practised sagacity. I can only undertake that no 
means shall be lacking that may be required.’ 

‘It will be better, perhaps,’ I suggested, after an in- 
terval of reflection, ‘ that I should proceed to Birming- 
ham at once. You have of course an accurate descrip- 
tion of the persons of Williams and his wife ready ?’ 

‘I have; and very accurate pen-and-ink sketches I 
am told they are. Besides these, I have also here,’ 
continued Mr Repton, taking from his pocket-book a 
sheet of carefully-folded satin paper, ‘a full descrip- 
tion of the female baby, drawn up by its mother, under 
the impression that twins always—I believe they gene- 
rally do—closely resemble each other. “Light hair, 
blue eyes, dimpled chin”—and so on. The lady—a 
very charming person, I assure you, and meek and 
gentle as a fawn—is chiefly anxious to recover her 
child. You and I, should our suspicions be confirmed, 
have other duties to perform.’ 

This was pretty nearly all that passed, and the next 
day I was in Birmingham. 

The search, as I was compelled to be very cautious 
in my inquiries, was tedious, but finally successful. Mr 
and Mrs Williams I discovered living in a pretty house, 
with neat grounds attached, about two miles out of 
Birmingham, on the coach road to Wolverhampton. 
Their assumed name was Burridge, and I ascertained 
from the servant-girl, who fetched their dinner and 
supper beer, and occasionally wine and spirits, from a 
neighbouring tavern, that they had one child, a boy, a 
few months old, of whom neither father nor mother 
seemed very fond. By dint of much perseverance, I at 
length got upon pretty familiar terms with Mr Bur- 
ridge, alias Williams. He spent his evenings regularly 
in a tavern; but with all the pains-taking, indefatigable 
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ingenuity I employed, the chief knowledge I acquired, 
during three weeks of assiduous endeavour, was, that my 
friend Burridge intended, immediately after a visit which 
he expected shortly to receive from a rich and influen- 
tial relative in London, to emigrate to America, at all 
events togoabroad. This was, however, very significant 
and precious information; and very rarely, indeed, was 
he, after I had obtained it, out of my sight or observation. 
At length perseverance obtained its reward. One morn- 
ing I discerned my friend, much more sprucely attired 
than ordinarily, make his way to the railway station, 
and there question with eager looks every passenger 
that alighted from the first-class carriages. At last a 
gentleman, whom I instantly recognised, spite of his 
shawl and other wrappings, arrived by the express 
train from London. Williams instantly accosted him, 
a cab was called, and away they drove. I followed in 
another, and saw them both alight at a hotel in New 
Street. I also alighted, and was mentally debating how 
to proceed, when Williams came out of the tavern, and 
proceeded in the direction of his home. I followed, 
overtook him, and soon contrived to ascertain that he 
and his wife had important business to transact in Bir- 
mingham the next morning, which would render it im- 
possible he should meet me, as I proposed, till two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon at the earliest; and the 
next morning, my esteemed friend informed me, he 
would leave the place, probably for ever. An hour 
after this interesting conversation, I, accompanied by 
the chief of the Birmingham police, was closeted with 
the’ landlord of the hotel in New Street, a highly- 
respectable person, who promised us every assistance in 
his power. Sir Charles Malvern had, we found, en- 
gaged a private room for the transaction of important 
business with some persons he expected in the morning, 
and our plans were soon fully matured and 


upon. 

Pr slept little that night, and after break- 
fast hastened with my Birmingham colleague to the 
hotel. The apartment assigned for Sir Charles Mal- 
vern’s use had been a bedroom, and a large wardrobe, 
with a high wing at each end, still remained in it. We 
tried if it would hold us, and with very little stoop- 
ing and squeezing, found it would do very well. The 
landlord soon gave us the signal to be on the alert, 
and in we jammed ourselves, locking the wing-doors on 
the inside. A minute or two afterwards, Sir Charles, 
and Mr and Mrs Williams, entered, and, paper, pens, 
and ink having been brought, business commenced in 
right earnest. Their conversation it is needless to de- 
tail. It will suffice to observe that it was manifest Sir 
Charles, by a heavy bribe, had induced the accoucheur 
and his wife to conceal the birth of the male child, 
which, as I suspected, was that which Williams and his 
spouse were bringing up as their own. I must do the 
fictitious baronet the justice to say that he had from the 
first the utmost anxiety that no harm should befall the 
infant. Mr Malvern’s nervous dread lest his confede- 
rates should be questioned, had induced their hurried 
departure from Chester, and it now appeared that he 
had become aware of the suspicions entertained by Mr 
Repton, and could not rest till the Williamses and the 
child were safe out of the country. It was now insisted, 
by the woman more especially, that the agreement for 
the large annual payment to be made by Sir Charles 
should be fairly written out and signed in plain ‘ black 
and white,’ to use Mrs Williams’s expression, in order 
that no future misunderstandings might arise. This 
Mr Malvern strongly objected to; but finding the 
woman would accept of no other terms, he sullenly 
complied, and at the same time reiterated, that if any 
harm should befall the boy—to whom he intended, he 
said, to leave a handsome fortune—he would cease, re- 
gardless of consequences to himself, to pay the Wil- 


- liamses a single shilling. 


A silence of several minutes followed, broken only by 
the scratching of the pen on the paper. The time to 
me seemed an age, squeezed, crooked, stifled as I was in 


that narrow box, and so I afterwards learned it did to 
my fellow-sufferer. At length Mr Malvern said, in the 
same cautious whisper in which they had all hitherto 
spoken, ‘ This will do, I think ;’ and read what he had 
written. Mr and Mrs Williams signified their approval; 
and as matters were now fully ripe, I gently turned the 
key, and very softly pushed open the door. The backs 
of the amiable trio were towards me, and as my boots 
were off, and the apartment was thickly carpeted, I 
approached unperceived, and to the inexpressible hor- 
ror and astonishment of the parties.concerned, whose 
heads were bent eagerly over the important document, 
a hand, which belonged to neither of them, was thrust 
silently but swiftly forward, and grasped the precious 
instrument. A fierce exclamation from Mr Malvern 
as he started from his seat, and a convulsive scream 
from Mrs Williams as she fell back in hers, followed; 
and to add to the animation of the tableau, my friend 
in the opposite wing emerged at the same moment from 
his hidingplace. 

Mr Malvern comprehended at a glance the situation 
of affairs, and made a furious dash at the paper. I was 
quicker as well as stronger than he, and he failed in his 
object. Resistance was of course out of the question ; 
and in less than two hours we were speeding on the rail 
towards London, accompanied by the child, whom we 
intrusted to Williams’s servant-maid. 

Mrs Repton was still in town, and Mrs Ashton, Lady 
Redwood, and her unmarried sister, in their impatience 
of intelligence, had. arrived several days before. I had 
the pleasure of accompanying Mrs Repton with the 
child and his temporary nurse to Osborne’s Hotel in 
the Adelphi; and I really at first feared for the excited 
mother’s reason, or that she would do the infant a mis- 
chief, so tumultuous, so frenzied, was her rapturous joy 
at the recovery of her lost treasure. When placed in 
the cot beside the female infant, the resemblance of the 
one to the other was certainly almost perfect. I never 
saw before nor since so complete a likeness. This was 
enough for the mother; but, fortunately, we had much 
more satisfactory evidence, legally viewed, to establish 
the identity of the child in a court of law, should the 
necessity arise for doing so. 

Here, as far as I am concerned, all positive knowledge 
of this curious piece of family history ends. Of subse- 
quent transactions between the parties I had no personal 
cognisance. I only know there was a failure of justice, 
and I can pretty well guess from what motives. The 
parties I arrested in Birmingham were kept in strict 
custody for several days; but no inducement, no threats, 
could induce the institutors of the inquiry to appear 
against the detected criminals. 

Mrs and Miss Ashton, Lady Redwood and her children, 
left town the next day but one for Redwood Manor; and 
Mr Repton coolly told the angry superintendent that 
‘he had no instructions to prosecute. He, too, was 
speedily off, and the prisoners were necessarily dis- 
charged out of custody. 

I saw about three weeks afterwards in a morning 
paper that Mr Malvern, ‘ whom the birth of a posthu- 
mous heir in a direct line had necessarily deprived of 
all chance of succession to the Redwood estates, and 
the baronetcy, which the newspapers had so absurdly 
conferred on him, was, with his amiable lady and family, 

about to leave England for Italy, where they intended 
to remain some time.’ The expressed, but uncom- 
pleted will of the deceased baronet, Sir Thomas Redwood, 
had been, it was further stated, carried into effect, and 
the legacy intended for Mr Malvern paid over to him. 
The Williamses never, to my knowledge, attained to the 
dignity of a notice in the newspapers; but I believe 
they pursued their original intention of passing over to 
America. 

Thus not only ‘ Offence’s gilded hand,’ but some of the 
best feclings of our nature, not unfrequently ‘ shove by 
Justice,’ and place a concealing gloss over deeds which, 
in other circumstances, would have infallibly consigned 


the perpetrators to a prison, or perhaps the hulks. 
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Whether, however, any enactment could effectually 
grapple with an abuse which springs from motives so 
natural and amiable, is a question which I must leave 
to wiser heads than mine to discuss and determine. 


SPONGES. 


Axsout three centuries and a-half before the Christian 
era, the question—Are sponges animal or vegetable? was 
proposed by Aristotle; who, unable himself to solve the 
difficulty, was contented—in the true spirit of a lover 
of nature—with carefully recording the results of his 
accurate observations, and advancing his opinion rather 
in the form of an inquiry than of an allegation. Up- 
wards of two thousand years rolled away ere this ques- 
tion was satisfactorily answered. Nay, we believe that 
the vegetable theory has, even at the present time, its 
advocates; while some are still disposed to consider 
that the sponge is at one period of its existence a veget- 
able, and at another an animal. 

To any one who hesitates to acknowledge that the 
sponge is endowed with animal life—confessedly in its 
lowest form, yet with a most exquisite adaptation to its 
destiny—we would offer the spectacle of a living sponge 
in a portion of its native element. We would let him 
gaze on the animated fountain, which is perpetually 
sucking the water into its substance through its count- 
less pores, and, after assimilating such particles of it 
as are essential to its existence, ceaselessly expelling it, 
at more distant intervals, through the larger channels 
which may be observed on its outer surface. We would 
point out innumerable gemmules of gelatinous matter, 
which at certain seasons of the year may be seen spout- 
ing ‘from all parts of the living film which invests the 
horny skeleton ;’* until at length, escaping from the 
nursery in which they grew, they are carried off to the 
wide sea by means of the force of the currents issuing 
from the sponge, though not left to perish at the mercy 
of the waves. For he will find that the young animal 
or egg is covered with numberless minute hairs or 
cilia, each one of which is endowed with a distinct and 
innate power of vibration; so that by means of thousands 
of almost invisible oars, the young sponge ‘ shoots like a 
microscopic meteor through the sea,’ until it arrives at 
some rock or other place properly adapted for its future 
growth; then it settles calmly and contentedly down, 
and gradually losing its locomotive power, begins to 
spread on its base; and builds up, within its living sub- 
stance, a horny framework, such as we have already 
seen in its parent. 

The above-named currents may be more distinctly 
seen by powdering the surface of the water with chalk 
or any similar substance; and Professor Grant mentions, 
that by placing pieces of cork or dry paper over the 
apertures, he could see them moving ‘by the force of 
the currents at the distance of ten feet from the table 
on which the specimen rested.’ ‘ 

Dr Peysonell, who paid great attention to the struc- 
ture of the sponge, brought proofs of its animal vitality 
before the Royal Society in the years 1752-57. And Mr 
Ellis, five years afterwards, by his dissections, set the 
question quite at rest; though he fell into the error of 
believing that the frame of the sponge was the outer 
case of worms or polypes. Later examination, however, 
has shown that the frame or sponge, commonly so called, 
is an internal skeleton, while the vital power is simply 
composed of a slimy film which coats over every fibre, 


* Professor Rymer Jones. 


and which, inert as it appears, possesses the power of 
secreting the particles essential to its growth. 

It has been affirmed that the sponge is observed to 
contract or shrink when torn from the rocks; but there 
is satisfactory evidence to prove that neither this nor 
any degree of laceration has a sensible effect on this 
nerveless though vital mass. 

All sponges, however, have not a horny framework, 
but some, which are thereby rendered useless in a com- 
mercial point of view, are supported by a skeleton com- 
posed of siliceous particles imbedded in a tough fibrous 
material. These particles, or spicula, as they are termed, 
are so uniform in the species to which they severally 
belong, that, in the words of Professor Grant, if the soft 
portion be destroyed, and a ‘few of them brought from 
any part of the world on the point of a needle, they 
would enable the zoologist to identify the species to 
which they originally belonged.’ Professor R. Jones, 
however, considers that this opinion should be received 
with considerable limitations. 

The last fact, trivial as it appears, assumes immense 
importance when we learn that to these spicula we 
must turn for an explanation of the isolated masses of 
flint which abound in various chalk formations, ‘The 
mere assertion,’ says Rhymer Jones, ‘that flints were 
sponges, would no doubt startle the reader who was 
unacquainted with the history of those fossil relics of a 
former ocean ;’ and yet a little reflection ‘ will satisfy the 
most sceptical.’ For long ages the sponge is imbedded 
in the chalk, through which water is continually perco- 
lating. A well-known law of chemistry explains why 
similar matter should become aggregated; and thus the 
siliceous matter of the sponge forms a nucleus for the 
siliceous matter contained in the water, until at length 
the entire mass is converted into a solid flint. But we 
are not left, he adds, to mere conjecture or hypothesis 
on this point, ‘for nothing is more common in chalky 
districts than to find flints, which, on being broken, still 
contain portions of the original sponge in an almost un- 
altered state.’ 

There is every reason to believe that the sponge-fish- 
eries of the Aigean are at present conducted precisely in 
the same manner as they were in the time of Aristotle. 
The sponge-divers are mostly inhabitants of the islands 
which lie off the Carian coast, and of those situated 
between Rhodes and Calymnos, These men—who form 
a distinct society, and are governed by peculiar laws, 
which prohibit their marriage until they shall have 
attained a prescribed proficiency in their art—go out 
in little fleets, composed of caiques, each of six or seven 
tons burthen, and manned by six or eight divers: each 
man is simply equipped with a netted bag in which to 
place the sponges, and a hoop by which to suspend it 
round his neck; and thus furnished, he descends to a 
depth of from five to twenty, or even occasionally thirty 
fathoms. The sponges which he collects are first sa- 
turated with fresh water, which destroys the vitality, 
and decomposing the gelatinous matter, turns it black ; 
this matter is stamped out by the feet of the divers, 
and the sponges are then dried in the sun, and strung 
in circles, after which they are ready for sale and 
exportation. 

In a good locality an expert diver may bring up fifty 
okes in a day, and for each oke he obtains about twenty- 
five drachams. The weight is calculated, says Forbes, 
when the sponges are dry, and a very large sponge may 
weigh two okes. The chief sponge-markets are Smyrna, 
Rhodes, and Napoli. 

Blount, who wrote in 1634, affirms that these sponge- 
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divers ‘are from infancy bred up on dry biscuites and 
other extenuatinge dyet, to make them extreme. lean; 
then takinge a spunge wet in oyle, they hold it, part in 


their mouths, and part without, soe they go under water, | gelati: 


where at first they cannot stay long, but after practice, 
the leanest stay an hour and a-halfe, even till the oyle 
of the spunge be corrupted. . . . . Thus they gather 
spunges from more than an hundred fathom deep,’ &c. 
All this is very wonderful, but the narrator stamps the 
value of his tale by telling us immediately afterwards 
that ‘Samos is the only place in the world on whose 
rocks the spunges grow.’ So that, in the words which 
he elsewhere makes use of, ‘ we applaude hys belief, but 
keep our owne.’ We do not, however, mean to assert 
that there are not sponges of some species (though not 
the sponge of commerce) which exist at a depth as great 
as that which he mentions, for Forbes dredged a living 
specimen of one small kind from 185 fathoms in the 
Gulf of Macri. 

The sponge of commerce (Spongia officinalis) was 
divided by Aristotle into three kinds—namely, the loose 
and porous, the thick and close, and the fine and com- 
pact. These last, which are rare, were called the sponges 
of Achilles, and were placed by the ancients in the in- 
terior of their helmets and boots, as protections from 
pressure and abrasion. 

The same naturalist states that those sponges are 
best which are found on coasts where the water becomes 
suddenly deep, and attributes this superiority to the 
greater equality of temperature obtained in such waters 
—observations which have been corroborated by Pro- 
fessor E. Forbes, 

Fifty-six species of sponges have been enumerated, 
ten or eleven of which are found in the British isles. A 
portion of these inhabit fresh water, among which we 
may mention the river sponge (S. fluviatalis), which 
abounds in the Thames. Among the British sponges, 
too, is the stinging or crumb-of-bread sponge (S. urens), 
a widely-diffused species, which, when taken out of the 
sea, is of a bright orange colour, and which will, if 
rubbed on the hand, raise blisters. This stinging qua- 
lity is highly increased by drying the sponge—a process 
which also gives it the colour and appearance of 
crumbs of bread, whence its popular name. 

Sponges, as may be imagined from the mode of their 
growth, are most sportive in their forms: some are 
tubular, others mushroom-like, a few almost globular, 
and still others branched or hand-shaped; in the warmer 
seas they hang in fantastic and gorgeous fans from the 
roofs of submarine caverns, or decorate the sides with 
vases of classic elegance, though of nature’s handiwork. 
Nor are their colours less various: some are of the 
most brilliant scarlet or the brightest yellow, others 
green, brown, blackish, or shining white; while Peron 
mentions one procured by him in the South Sea which 
was of a beautiful purple, and from which a liquor of 
the same colour was extracted by the slightest pressure; 
with this liquor he stained several different substances, 
and found that the colour was not affected by the action 
of the air, and that it would bear several washings. 

The value of the sponge in is well known ; 
and it is also used medicinally, being for this purpose 
lightly burned to powder, and given in small doses in 
scrofulous complaints. It has also been ed asa 
specific in leprosy and hydrophobia. It is, however, 
needless to say that in these last it can have no in- 
fluence whatever. 

There are several representations of s 
the balneal feasts depicted on various Etruscan vases ; 
and the sponge has been found in a perfect state in a 
Roman barrow at Bartlow Hills. It was discovered near 
the sacrificing utensils. Livy says that the covering of 
the breast of the Samnite gladiators was sponge. 

While the animal matter remains in the sponges of 


mges given in 


various kinds, they have always a very strong fishy | 8'V'9g 


smell, which may perhaps be regarded as an additional 
proof of the fealty which they owe to the animal king- 
are substances 


dom. Yet we must not omit that there 


which, though they bear the name of sponges, would 
rather appear, from their microscope structure, to belong 
to the vegetable world; we allude to those known as 

inous sponges, which are perfectly different from the 
sponges properly so called. 


A DAY AT CREWE. 

‘ Wuar place is this?’ said the worthy old gentleman 
my travelling-companion on the London and North 
Western Railway, as he woke up from a comfortable 
nap when the train slackened speed, and entered a 
spacious and expensively-decorated station. 

‘This is Crewe, sir, 1 believe ? and scarcely had I 
answered, when there was a general shout of ‘ Crewe, 
Crewe!’ from an army of porters who came rushing out, 
and pounced upon the train as if it were their lawful 
prey. Presently a head peered in at the door, inquir- 
ing ‘All here for the Liverpool line?’ And on my 
elderly friend saying that he was for Manchester, he 
was politely but smartly informed that he‘ must change 

i here’ So we both got out; and my friend, 
after some bother about his luggage, and the use of 
some hasty was at last made ‘all right’ by 
being put into a iage bearing an announcement 
that that was the ‘ Manchester train’ On another 
carriage in front was a similar board announcing the 
‘ Liverpool train? and behind was a third to announce 
that for Chester. Passengers were running up and 
down the platform: some looking after luggage, some 
for the right carriage, and others darting into the 
handsome refreshment-room. But nobody seemed to 
think of going away from the station; indeed the only 
mode of exit and entrance was through a close-shut 
iron gate, beside which sat a policeman looking with 
enviable coolness on all the bustle around him. There 
was a ring of a bell; a banging of doors ; a puff of the 
engine ; and off went the train to Liverpool. Another 
locomotive now appeared moving cautiously down the 
line, and was speedily attached to the Manchester train, 
which was soon out of sight. A third came; caught 
hold of the Chester train, and away it rushed. The 
passengers who had journeyed so amicably together 
from London were now thoroughly dispersed, and ere 
the sun set, some would be crossing the Scotch Border 
at Carlisle, some embarking at Holyhead for Dublin, 
and others attending to their business on the Mersey 
or the Dee, or amid the tall chimneys of Manchester. 
A} train came crawling out from its hiding- 
place, and finding the coast clear, went thundering past : 
the porters wiped their foreheads, and went to have a 
little rest ; and I, the solitary passenger for Crewe, was 
left cooling my heels on the platform. 

‘ Where is Crewe?’ I said to the guardian of the 


iron gate. 

* Cross the bridge, go straight on, and turn to the 
right, was the concise reply. 

So I crossed the bridge, and found myself in a plea- 
sant country road. The flat rich fields of Cheshire ex- 
tended on the left and to the right; at the distance of 
about half a mile appeared the square massive tower 
of a church, surrounded by long ranges of low build- 
ings like workshops, and rows of houses evidently quite 
new. Some neat cottages lined the sides of the road, 
and there were two or three inns all bearing marks of 
youth ; while some zealous people had caused a few 
bills, bearing the words ‘ Prepare to meet thy God, 
printed in conspicuous type, to be affixed to the walls, 
iving a stranger not a very high idea of the character 
of the people in the habit of using that road. i 
to the right, I passed a Methodist chapel, bearing the 


date of its erection, 1848 ; a new flour-mill driven by 
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water; a new inn with a brave new sign-board ; and 
crossing the boundary made by the Chester line, I 
arrived in Crewe. 

Not many years ago, there were only two or three 
houses here, and the land on which the station and the 
town are built formed part of a good Cheshire farm. 
The worthy farmer ploughed his fields and reaped 
his harvest, his dame made good Cheshire cheese ; 
and both lived merrily on, quite unconscious of the 
change that their farm was about to undergo. The 
eyes of engineers were on it: it was placed, as an Irish- 
man would say, ‘ very convanient’ for railway purposes ; 
and after a few years had rolled away, it became the 
great workshop of the Grand Junction Line, and the 
point where the main line to Birmingham received its 
tributaries from the north and west. Several thousands 
of people were brought here; the company laid out 
streets and built houses; shops were opened ; churches 
and schools erected; a market-place provided ; a Me- 
chanics’ Institution established ; many hotels built, one 
of which was destined to lodge royalty for anight ; and 
a town was erected with a rapidity unexampled even 
in America. 

The general appearance of Crewe is very pleasing. 
The streets are wide, and well-paved ; the houses are 
very neat and commodious, usually of two storeys, built 
of bricks, but the brick concealed by rough-cast 
plaster, with porches, lattice-windows, and a little piece 
of garden-ground before the door. The greater part 
of these houses belong to the company, and are let to 
the men at rents from 2s. 9d. per week upwards. The 
accommodation is good, and it would be difficult to 
find such houses at such low rents even in the suburbs 
of a large town. Water is plentifully supplied by 
public pumps, and the town is well lighted with gas. 
The names of the streets are expressive: some are 
called after the towns to which their direction points— 
such as Liverpool, Chester, Sandbach, &c.; others from 
the works to which they lead—such as Forge Street; 
and others from well-known but very modern names— 
such as Prince Albert Street. The placards on the 
walls, however, seem somewhat out of place in a rail- 
way town, as nearly all have relation to sales of cattle, 
timber, &c. indicating clearly enough that Crewe is but 
a mechanical settlement in an agricultural district. 
The market-place is spacious, and roofed over; the 
church is a handsome edifice of stone; and the Me- 
chanics’ Institution a fine building with a large lecture- 
room (used also as a town-hall), a good library and 
news-room, and commodious class-rooms. These were 
all built by the company; and indeed the completeness 
of everything connected with the town gives evidence 
of such an amplitude of means possessed by its founders, 
as seldom, if ever, fall to the lot of private individuals. 

The most interesting objects, however, about Crewe 
are the railway works. These are placed on a large 
tongue of land near the station, and so adapted, that 
wagons, and carriages, and engines can easily be run 
into them from the main line. In these works every- 
thing connected with ‘the rolling stock’ of the com- 
pany for the northern section of the line (Walnerton 
being used for the southern) is made and repaired. 

The number of hands employed at present is about 
eight hundred; but formerly, when railways were 
more prosperous than now, it exceeded a thousand. 
The workmen seem to belong, in tolerably equal pro- 
portions, to the four great divisions of the United King- 
dom ; and the slow, deliberate speech of the Scot, the 
rich. brogue of the Irishman, and the sharp, quick 
utterance of the Welshman, have lost very little of 
their purity and richness amid the air of the county 
palatine of Chester. The greater portion of the work 


is carried on in long large sheds, for the most part of 
one storey, and called the ‘fitting? ‘erecting? and 
other shops, according to the nature of the work done 


in them. The artisans may be divided into two great 


classes—the workers in metal, and those in wood; the 
former being employed in making locomotives’ wheels, 
axles, springs, &c. and the latter in constructing the 

i By far the greatest number of hands are 
employed in the former. 

That our hasty inspection may begin at the be- 
ginning, let us peep at the foundry. Both brass and 
iron are cast here, but to-day it is iron. The sandy 
floor is covered with moulds of all descriptions, and 
swarthy workmen are preparing them to receive the 
melted iron. Occasionally you are startled by the 
shout of ‘Mind your eye!’ which must be taken in 
its literal signification, for it comes from a moulder 
blowing away with a bellows the superfluous grains of 
fine sand, which, if once in the eye, will give some 
trouble. The moulds are ready, the furnace is opened, 
and a stream of bright white metal rolls out into the 
pots prepared for its reception, and is speedily poured 
into the moulds. In an adjoining shed are blacksmiths 
plying forehammers; but their greatest efforts are 
entirely eclipsed by the mighty steam-hammer that is 
seen at work in another part of the shed. This ham- 
mer is the invention of Mr Nasmyth of the Bridge- 
water Foundry, near Manchester. It moves up and 
down in a strong frame, at a speed subject to such nice 
regulations, that, according to the will of its director, 
it can gently drive a nail, or crush to splinters a log 
of wood. When Lord John Russell lately visited 
Manchester, the delicate touch of this hammer was 
strikingly displayed before him: an egg was procured, 
and placed in a wine-glass, and such was the power 
possessed over this giant, that after alittle adjustment, 
the mighty hammer was brought repeatedly down so 
as just to chip the egg as gently as by a spoon in the 
hands of a child, while the glass was not in the 
slightest degree injured or disturbed. The labour 
saved by this hammer is immense. One man sits 
perched up in the frame to direct it, and another stands 
below to guide the iron on the anvil. The great long 


bar, white with heat, is pulled out of the furnace, laid | 


on the massive piece of iron under the frame, and with 
a dull heavy sound down comes the hammer, swiftly 
or slowly, according to the wishes of the director. 
From the forge and the foundry the ‘rough-hewn’ 
iron-work passes to be planed, and its surface to be 
made ‘true’ The wheel of an engine or a carriage, 
for example, after being forged by the blacksmith, re- 
quires to be most carefully cut round the rim, so that 
the space between the flange—that is, the projecting 
inner part of the wheel, and the outer part—may be 
perfectly conical, in order that the least amount of 
surface may be exposed to the rail, and consequently 
the least amount of friction produced. Again, when 
a cylinder comes from the foundry, the interior must 
be cut and polished to a perfect circle, otherwise it 
would be useless. In short, there is no part of a loco- 
motive that does not require to be prepared with 
the most perfect accuracy to fit some other part; 
and if this accuracy is not gained, the engine will 
either not work at all, or work very imperfectly. 
It must be remembered that it is hard metal, like 
iron and brass, that has thus to be wrought on— 
not comparatively soft material, like wood and stone. 
But the machinery employed at Crewe seems capable 
of cutting anything, even though it were a rock of 
adamant. You pass into a shed full of little ma- 
chines, standing separate from each other, with all 
manner of curious wheels and belts—driven by steam 


| 
| | 
| | 
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of course, and each with a man stationed by its 
side, gazing attentively at the little machine, as if he 
were absorbed in thought; and indeed were it not 
for an occasional quick movement of his hands, and 
a rapid change of position, you might almost suppose 
that he was sleeping on his legs. But go close up, and 
you notice that the machine is slowly moving back- 
wards and forwards, and still more slowly at the same 
time in a lateral direction. Some curious piece of 
mechanism is placed on it, and the movements of the 
machine cause a sharp steel-cutter to pass over the 
iron surface, which cuts it as easily and truly as a 
joiner planes a piece of fir. The side motion brings 
all the surface gradually under the instrument, but the 
machine, clever and powerful though it is, requires 
to be constantly watched and regulated, and hence the 
fixed attention of the man in charge. At a large 
machine you will see those long curious rods called 
*eecentrics’ undergoing this operation; at another, a 
cylinder is being planed; and at a third, the rims of 
wheels are being cut. The filings thus made are pre- 
served, and will be seen in large heaps in a yard, 
ready to be melted down, and ‘used up’ again. In 
some cases both iron and brass filings are produced, 
which of course are mixed with each other; but in a 
quiet corner of one of the sheds you will find a boy 
with a heap of these filings before him, separating the 
brass from the iron by means of a magnet. Only 
imagine a boy of fourteen or fifteen doing nothing 
all day long except raking a magnet through a heap 
of black and yellow dust, and brushing into a sepa- 
rate heap the iron filings off his magnet! You will 
also see a series of three iron rollers working on 
each other, by’means of which plate-iron can be 
twisted into any given form; a mighty ‘ punch’ which 
will make a hole an inch in diameter through iron an 
inch in thickness as easily as though it were clay; 
and a sharp-cutting instrument that shears through 
sheets of iron as easily as a pair of scissors through 
a sheet of paper. 

Go into another shed, and you will sce all these 
various tting their last touches from the 
hand, and being fitted into each other; and here also 
you find two or three men engraving, on circular 
segments of brass, the names the various engines 
are to be known by. In another shed the engines are 
being ‘erected’ Here you see from twenty to thirt, 
in all stages of progress. Perhaps the framework 
only has been laid; or the boiler, with its many rows 
of long circular brass tubes, has just been fastened, 
and is now receiving its outer clothing of long slips 
of wood; or the whole is complete, merely wanting 
to be tried on the many lines of rail in and around the 
sheds. There are two classes of engines here, whose 
difference is observable at a glance: some have six 
wheels, two of which are very large, about six feet in 
diameter, and the other four much smaller. The two 
first only are driven by the machinery, the others 
being merely what are called ‘bearing wheels” With 
this description of engine more speed than power is 
obtained, and hence it is used for passenger trains, 
where a high velocity is required, and where there is 


usually little weight, comparatively speaking, to draw. | of assu 


The others have only four wheels, not so large as the 
two just described, but all driven by the machinery. 
Such engines are more remarkable for power than 
speed, and accordingly they are used for luggage trains. 
In another shed, ‘The Hospital, will be found a num- 
ber of engines labouring under various disorders, sent 
here to be repaired. 


But and are also built here. You 


enter a shed (of two storeys this time), and find wood 


shavings instead of iron filings, and the hissing of a 
circular-saw instead of the quiet steady scraping of 
a ‘cutter’ Here all the woodwork of the carriages 
is executed, and when ready, they are hoisted through 
a large trap-door in the roof to the second storey, 
where they are painted and varnished, and, if first- 
class, ‘upholstered’ In a store-room above stairs are 
piled heaps of cushions ready for the most expensive 
carriages; at a table is a boy stuffing with horse-hair 
the leathern belts that hang by the sides of the windows ; 
and elsewhere an artist is painting the arms of the 
company on the panels of a door. Here and there 
are boards placed before a carriage, with the intima- 
tion ‘ Wet!’ indicating that you must not go too near; 
and some of the carriages give evidence of having 
seen service, but are now renewing their youth under 
the skilful hands of the painter and the upholsterer. 
When ready to ‘go on the line? they are let down 
through the trap-door, fixed on their wheels and axles, 
and sent to relieve others that require repair. 

Six o’clock strikes, and work ceases. In walking 
back leisurely to the station, I saw many of the work- 
men digging in their little gardens, ‘bringing 'them- 
selves, as Emerson phrases it, ‘into primitive relations 
with the soil and nature ;’ others were reading the 
papers of the day at the Mechanics’ Institution; others 
strolling among the green fields round the town; and 
others walking to a class-room, to hear a teetotal 
lecture; while some were proceeding to recreations of 
a very different kind. I was admitted through the iron 
gate by the same policeman; the ‘down’ express train 
arrived, and it conveyed me in an hour and a-half to 
Liverpool, a distance of about forty-five miles, stopping 
only once at the well-known town ‘of Warrington. 


THE ISLAND OF GOTHLAND AS A FIELD 
OF EMIGRATION. 


In our number for the 9th of March a brief account of 
Gothland was given, with the view of turning attention 
to it as a field of emigration. It was stated to be an 
island of about eighty miles in length, situated in the 
Baltic, in the latitude of Aberdeenshire; composed of 
one mass of limestone, and favoured’ with a climate 
mild enough to ripen grapes in the open air in summer, 
while in winter there were not usually above ten nights 
too severe to allow of the cattle and horses being left 


Y | out. It was spoken of as well qualified to raise wheat 


for home consumption or exportation to England, but 
in agricultural respects a hundred and fifty years be- 
hind Scotland, the people being even ignorant of the 
use of the lime which forms the basis of their soil. 

In consequence of our notice of the island, many 
farmers wrote to us from different parts of the country, 
making particular inquiries which we were unable to 
answer. By way of gratifying the desire of information 
as far as possible, we inserted on the cover of the Jour- 
nal for May a copy of the prospectus of a company 
which speculates in the buying of land in Gothland, 
for the purpose of selling it again, and which we under- 
stood to be anxious to see a few British farmers of 
capital and skill settled upon their lands. We are now 
able to present another document upon the subject— 
namely, a report drawn up by an East Lothian farmer 
red experience and sagacity, who was induced to 
visit Gothland in the beginning of May, in order to 
judge of the lands with a view to settling. This gentle- 
man is Mr James Watterstone, late of Balgone Barns, 
now residing at Cairndinnis, by Prestonkirk. It will 
be observed that, though he views Gothland in a less 
flattering light than some other persons whose opinions 
we quoted, he nevertheless thinks favourably of it as a 
field of British enterprise and capital. 

‘ What first strikes one in travelling through Gothland 


is the peculiar form of the general surface. Fashioned 
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somewhat like a saucer, with high edges towards the 
sea, it has great central hollows forming natural basins 
for the retention of the water, for which there are few 
natural outlets towards the sea. The consequence of 
neglect and ignorance has been, that large tracts in 
the middle of the island are little better than marshes 
for a great part of the year, and of little value to 
the inhabitants, the grasses which they produce being 
of the very coarsest kind, and scarcely fit for the food 
of cattle. The arable land of the country is also un- 
drained, and very ill cultivated, being cropped from year 
to year until completely exhausted. The cultivators of 
the soil are peasant proprietors, usually of holdings from 
twenty to fifty acres of arable ground, with one or two 
hundred acres of meadow and forest-land; the arable 
grounds, however, much mixed, as in the system of run- 
rig and run-dale in Scotland. Each proprietor seems 
satisfied with throwing his land in small portions into 
lazy beds, so as to allow the water to t into the 
intermediate hollows, and thence run off or evaporate 
as it may. The crop, judging from what I saw of the 
stubble, is of the scantiest description. No care is taken 
in the preparation of manure; its use seems not to be 
understood. Neither is any provision made by a turnip 
crop for the sheep and cattle. Accordingly, when I was 
there, the winter being just at an end, the poor animals 
appeared to have literally no food assigned to them, and 
were reduced to mere skin and bone. At the same 
time, from the remains of a turnip-field which I saw 
upon the newly-reclaimed marsh-land, I am persuaded 
that the island must be capable of raising this crop in 
great abundance. How the Gothland sheep live through 
the winter, and survive after getting full feeding in 
summer, is what I can hardly understand. In Scotland, 
with such treatment, not one sheep in a hundred would 
survive. 

‘The lands of the company consist of large marshes, 
which they are draining by means of canals in a 
judicious manner. The soil is principally of a light 
peaty nature; not loam, as stated by another observer, 
but still evidently very capable of cultivation when the 
drainage is completed. Round the borders of the mo- 
rasses the soil does approach the nature of a light loam, 
lying mostly on a clayey or marly subsoil varying from 
one to three feet in depth, and which can easily be 
thrown up and mixed with the surface, so as to form a 
very valuable soil for all purposes. In the centre of the 
marshes, again, the ¢ varies in depth from five to 
six, seven, and eight feet in depth, and will of course be 
more difficult to render valuable; but it appeared to 
me that in a few years it could be made to produce 
most excellent grass either for hay or pasture. 

* All over the island, lime is to be had for the quarry- 
ing; and even under the marshes it is abundant, but of 
course more difficult to be got at. It is everywhere of 
the very finest quality, and can be burned for a very 
small sum, and is easily quarried without gunpowder. 
I saw at one place a large bed of clay, admirably adapted 
for the making of tiles and bricks. 

‘The company, in order to facilitate settlements, are 
buying farms all round the marshes, with houses, &c. 
already upon them, which they are willing to sell on 
moderate terms to persons disposed to take marsh-land 
along with them in proportion to their size. Every 
farm contains, besides a portion of old cultivated land, 
-& quantity of meadow and forest-land sufficient to fur- 
nish every description of wood for building and fuel for 
centuries to come. They are, besides, erecting build- 
ings on different parts of the property, and ing 
wood to be ready for the immigrants who may be in- 
duced to settle on their lands. 

‘From what I saw, it is evident that the great object 
of the company is to improve the agriculture of the 
country; and they seem inclined to give every encou- 
ragement to skilful and steady men from Britain, who 
will set about their business in a judicious manner. 
To men of capital, it appears to me a most favourable 
field for exertion and enterprise, and to hold out the 


almost certainty of success. At first, from the impo- 
verished state of the old lands, and over-productiveness 
of the new, little profit can be expected; but a very 
few years will suffice to a all that right. Everything, 
with the exception of British manufactures, is very 
cheap ; so much so, that L.50 will go farther than three 
times that sum in this country. All over the island 
the farm-houses are excellent, and far beyond what they 
are in this country for the same extent of land, while 
the people are kind-hearted in the extreme, and exceed- 
ingly honest; so much so, that house-doors are very 
seldom locked at night. Labour, also, is very cheap; 
but the people are slow in comparison with our work- 
people ; and every implement is of the most primitive 
description, and onthe unfit for the purpose to which 
it is applied.’ 

We learn from Mr Watterstone that, though he saw 
the country at the most unfavourable season, and was 
disappointed on finding it fall a little below the descrip- 
tions, he nevertheless thought so well of it, as to resolve 
on making it his future home. He designs to settle on 
one of the company’s farms in August next. We ap- 
prehend that there are difficulties to be overcome, such 
as the sluggishness of the people in adopting improved 
habits, and the obstacles which the complicated state of 
the lands present to drainage; but where is there a live- 
lihood to be obtained without difficulties? In the fine 
plains of Haddington and Norfolk, the tenant farmer 
encounters troubles of only a different kind. One great 
recommendation, were the case ours, would lie in the 
amiable, upright, inoffensive character of the Swedish 
people. Mr Watterstone everywhere found the peasant 
proprietor of perhaps thirty or forty acres living in a 
good house, with civilised usages. Of the honesty of 
the people he himself gives sufficient proof in what he 
says of their indifference to locks for their house-doors. 
They are generally well affected to the idea of having 
British settlers amongst them. In short, it appears that 
a man of moderate means and skill may carve a com- 
fortable existence for himself out of this naturally rich 
and favoured island with considerably more ease, and 
perhaps, on the whole, more comfort, than in this 
country, where the interests of landlords so consider- 
ably overshadow those of the immediate cultivators.* 


SOCIAL LIFE IN FRANCE. 


THE BAL—PARIS IN THE SEASON—THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
— HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY—CHARACTERS—CONCLUSION. 


When I returned to Tourloville, I found a relation of 
Caroline’s and her little daughter on a visit at the Pre- 
fecture. Madame la Marquise de Flottancourt was a 
fine handsome woman, although rather passée perhaps, 
who moved with a grace, talked with a talent, and 
dressed with an elegance, I never found equalled. She 
could say something agreeable upon every subject, and 
to every person; all were charmed, and none more so 
than I. Hermoine, her daughter, a girl of twelve, was a 
most finished specimen of a French child. Such amiable, 
modest manners! such intelligence! such pleasing sen- 
timents! such fond affection constantly exhibited towards 
her mother, who returned it with a warmth of expres- 
sion that made the most affectionate of English mammas 
I could bring to my remembrance appear cold in com- 
parison! Mother and child seemed to take especially 
to me, and invited me so cordially to join them in Paris 
in time for their grand dai, and afterwards accompany 
them to Flottancourt to spend the winter, that I at last 
suffered myself to be ; and accordingly, about 
two months after the time we met at Tourloville, I 
found myself at Madame de Flottancourt’s splendid 


* The proper persons to address respecting the lands of the com- 
Ev are Mr Lilljévalch, merchant, Stockholm, and Mr Ennequist, 

.B.M. consul at Wisby, Gothland, We understand that the 
company do not intend to appoint any agent in thiscountry, having 
no wish to their lands on the attention of the English public, 
but rather being disposed to trust to the effect of s few settlements 
being formed with satisfactory results. 
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apartment in the Champs-Elysées. The richness 
of the furniture quite dazzled and bewildered me: 
the hangings were satin, the curtains velvet, and the 
net which festooned under them, to soften, as it were, 
the brilliant colours, was covered with broad beautiful 
lace. Then the elegant tables and stands, the orna- 
ments upon them ; the little statuettes were all perfect 
of their kind; and indeed everything seemed to me a 
refinement upon what I had hitherto considered luxury. 

At the much-talked-of bal I could think of nothing 
but fairyland, into which all the rooms appeared trans- 
formed. Flowers in pots, in bouquets, in their native 
soil, abounded everywhere; exotics made the air faint 
with perfume; the music was perfection; and all was 
one flood of light reflected from walls panelled with mir- 
rors. The dresses, whether magnificent or simple, were 
alike remarkable for that taste which seems confined to 
Paris; for although individuals are met with elsewhere 
who would call forth expressions of a val and admi- 
ration even there, the tout-ensemble of the company is 
seldom well-dressed; and in England, above all, the 
desire of being thought original leads many people to 
make themselves as ridiculous in their attire as in their 
general conduct. At the moment, the very moment I 
am writing this, a lady is passing; every one turns, 
and stares, and laughs, and asks ‘ Who is she? what is 
she?’ She is a well-born, well-educated, most benevo- 
lent, excellent person, neat and clean in her attire, and 
pleasing in her countenance; but she chooses to dress 
‘sensibly,’ as she terms it. Long petticoats are the 
fashion as well as full ones, but hers are short, and 
seem to cling to her, as she can walk with more free- 
dom, she says, and without gathering mud; she wears 
a — bonnet when no one else does so, because it keeps 
off the sun; long waists don’t become her, so she wears 
short. All this may be very ‘ sensible, but the result 
is, that it makes her unlike every one else, and causes 
her to become an object of attention and mockery, when, 
by making a little concession to the prevailing fashion 
of the day, she would unobse instead of being 
laughed at as half mad, which I am not sensible enough 
to see the great advantage of. Mais revenons & nos mou- 
tons, or, if you will, to our wolves in sheep’s clothing, the 
guests at Madame de Flottancourt’s ball, where all was 
smooth in dress and behaviour: every one looked well, 
everything went right. The ice-creams, sorbets, and 
refreshments, were exquisite ; tasting like what one fan- 
cies of the nectar and ambrosia of the gods. Almost 
everybody famed in literature, arts, or arms, was there ; 
historic personages floated past, dispensing with their 
smiles a flattery so refined and veiled, that it sounded 
like truth. The fajr mistress of the revels went from 
one guest to another, charming each. ‘Look, Miss 
Loden,’ cried Hermoine; ‘look at my dear, my beau- 
tiful mamma! Who is there here more lovely than 
herself! more graceful! more loveable? How inimit- 
ably she dresses! I am proud of my mother! Don’t 
you think I well may be so?’ said this afféctionate child, 
looking at Madame de Flottancourt with glistening 
eyes. I replied as she expected, for I really thought all 
she said was but the truth. 

We had afterwards one or two dinners, which were 
commanded with the same apparent disregard of ex- 
pense, and conducted with the same order. The dessert, 
which alone appeared upon the table, was of the most 
expensive description, and beautifully arranged. An 
immense vase filled with flowers occupied the centre of 
the table; on each side were large oblong silver-gilt 
poe covered with ines and Sévres ornaments. 

different dishes and baissons were handed round 
by the servants; but beside la marquise herself were 
some bottles of very rare wine, one of which was 
in a machine that, upon her turning round a handle 
somewhat after the fashion of a barrel-organ, inclined 
the bottle without shaking it, and filled the glasses 
without trouble. The conversation all the while was 
never interrupted; but I felt too unaccustomed to the 
style of it to take any part, listening, as I usually did, 


unless when the party happened to be large enough to 
allow me to occupy the attention of my immediate 
neighbour without making a break in the general 
* flow of soul.’ 

But the time of our departure for the country drew 
near. ‘I have been very fortunate,’ observed Madame 
de Flottancourt, ‘in finding tenants for my apartment 
this season in your compatriots the Sedleightons. Next 
winter I shall, however, occupy it myself; and having 
given so many parties just now, I may then remain 
quite idle for a time, and only amuse myself, and go to 
those given by my friends. But at present we must 
think of Flottancourt, for which place I propose leaving 
Paris and its delights upon Tuesday week.’ 

Madame de Bois Favort having arrived by this time 
in the capital, I gladly seized such a good opportunity 
of paying her a little visit, and leaving the De Flot- 
tancourts to make their arrangements without the géne 
of a quasi stranger. Madame de Bois Favort’s apart- 
ment in the Rue Pepiniére (they had let their hotel, 
which is still occupied by the Comte Ferrarini) was 
small, but convenient. There were many curiosities 
and many comforts, but nothing approaching the splen- 
dour which dazzled you at the Marquise de Flottan- 
court’s. A clever femme de chambre, a general servant, 
and a man, formed her whole establishment, with a 
femme de journée, who came twice a week; but it was 
impossible to have nicer little dinners or better attend- 
ance. All new books and new music were to be met 
with in her salon, where a small number of the most 
agreeable people in Paris assembled every Monday. 
The style of conversation interested me more, and 
dazzled me less, than that of the literati Madame de 
Filottancourt drew round her, and I retired to rest less 
fatigued than after the glare and excitement of our 
parties in the Champs-Elysées. I was now struck with 
what I confess I never saw before: namely, the wide 
difference between these two ladies, and that difference 
not in favour of Madame de Flottancourt. A sort of 
actress-like play of feature and turn of expression—a 
something got up and unreal, that I could not explain 
even to myself—was brought before my mind when I 
contrasted the quiet composed manner of Madame de 
Bois Favort, enlivened at times by a refined, gentle 
vivacity, which pleased the more from its rarity. I 
never heard her say, as I have Madame de Flottancourt 
and fifty other Frenchwomen—‘ La simplicité est char- 
mante! et il n’y a rien de si difficile? Her ‘ simplicité’ 
cost her no trouble, for it came naturally. Her dress, 
too, most perfectly fashionable, and fitted for her station, 
had a subdued elegance about it which was not so ap- 
parent in that of the marquise, who, although never 
fine, was always and evi very expensively attired, 
and as near the extreme of the reigning mode as good 
taste would allow her to approach. The mind of Ma- 
dame de Bois Favort was, as I before remarked, highly 
cultivated; but she had none of that brilliancy of wit, 
that flattering deference of tone, those rapid changes of 
countenance, that strikii of motion, which cap- 
tivated you at first, and fatigued you afterwards in her 
rival. There was also another point of view in which 
she showed to advantage that I had not before thought 
of; for as a Protestant, and attending to my own reli- 
gion, I did not pay much attention to the theology of 
my Roman Catholic friends; but now, when I saw 
Madame de Favort in Paris, as in the country, doing 
good and showing kindness in the same unostentatious 
way, going quietly dressed to a quiet church at a quiet 
hour daily, always speaking of every attribute of reli- 
gion with profound respect, and thought of Madame de 
Fiottancourt, bustling in brocade on Sundays to that 

temple (at t appropriated to 


gorgeous pagan 

Christian worship) the Madeleine, peeping over her 

superb velvet and gold prayer-book at every one round 

her, and confining her criticisms to the dress of the 

audience, never even touching on the sermon she had 
through any more than if she had never heard 


yawned 
it, I felt that, although professing the same religion in 
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name, their ideas upon the subject were as wide apart 
as if each held a different faith. M. de Bois Favort was 
an intelligent, agreeable man; and to his politeness I 
am indebted for seeing the most interesting monuments 
of Paris, which la marquise deemed quite secondary to 
its amusements, and never had time to throw away 
upon, 

Tuesday at last arrived, and we set out for Flottan- 
court in the coupé of the diligence, Madame de Flottan- 
court’s carriage, like her servants, having been hired 
for the season ; and I very soon had occasion to remark 
that the fascination of look and manner which had so 
charmed me, diminished in proportion to the distance 
that separated us from Paris. The refreshments or- 
dered during the journey, too, made me regret the ample 
and excellent table I had lately enjoyed in the Rue Pepi- 
niére; and Hermoine loudly expressed her dissatisfaction, 
for which she received the first sharp reprimand I had 
heard addressed to her, and returned the first scowling 
glance I had observed on her countenance. At Barr the 
carriage came to meet us; and such a rickety, miserable, 
old jingling vehicle I never had before beheld—horses and 
harness were in strict keeping with the equipage—and 
the coachman looked as though he had just stepped out 
of the frontispiece to ‘ Sterne’s Sentimental Journey.’ 
I suppose my countenance expressed the surprise I felt ; 
for Madame de Flottancourt immediately said, ‘A la 
compagne nous ne sommes pas & Paris.’ She had made 
the same original and profound observation before upon 
one or two occasions, especially when Hermoine com- 
plained of the fare; but I could not see how such a 
remark applied to a gentleman’s establishment in the 
country. However, off we set, and had ample time to 
admire the beautiful country through which the wretched 
roads carried us, when all at once we came in sight of 
an imposing-looking building surrounded by trees. 

*Oh what a fine old place! What is the name of it?’ 

* That,’ answered Madame de Flottancourt, with a 
return of the manner which at Paris was so fascinating 
—‘ that is Flottancourt!’ 

It was indeed a noble structure; but as we ap- 

hed, the marks of decay and neglect became evi- 
dent. Imperfect fences, ill-made roads, broken gates, 
trees lying on their broadsides, no young plantations 
coming on, ornaments defaced, steps and railing in want 
of repair. It looked like a stately ruin, but not at all 
as the inhabited house of a rich widow ought to look. 
Again madame read my countenance, for she said, ‘ It 
would take such an immense sum to restore the place, 
that I have not courage to begin.’ 

I thought that one season at Paris given up would do 
a great deal towards it, but did not venture to say so, 
feeling it would displease. The inside corresponded with 
the dilapidated appearance without; immense rooms 
barely furnished; huge fireplaces, which, unless filled 
with trunks of trees—which I never saw but on com- 

y days—made one shiver to look at; old servants, 
ooking respectfully confused and somewhat cross, and 
very few of these even seemed to greet us. Happily it 
was a fine day, or I think I should have wept with 
despair. The smallest room in the house was given to 
me at my own request; but the cold I endured was 
something which even now I look back to with a feeling 
of discomfort, and the reflection invariably cools me upon 
a hot day in July. I made it as comfortable as I could 
with sheep-skins; and by putting sand-bags at the door, 
and stuffing up mouse-holes with putty and rags, con- 
trived to reduce the draughts; for in this room alone 
did I feel anything like calmness or comfort. After a 
while, I perceived that the inviting me to spend the 
winter was a ‘clever dodge’ of Madame de Flottancourt’s 
to get her daughter instructed in English, and kept up 
in music for nothing. She made much of me, however, 
before company, although, like the rest of her a 
household, I sometimes experienced the unpleasant ef- 
fects of an uncontrolled temper. Being a la com 
was an excuse for having everything uncomfortable it 
seemed. There were cows, but we had no cream, no 


fresh butter, because it was winter. You could not take 
advantage of a ‘ fair blink’ to get a little walk on a wet 
winter’s day ; because made walks there were none, and 
the wretched roads were ankle-deep. In summer, no 
doubt, it might be charming enough to wander about 
the woods and lanes; but although the Marquise de 
Flottancourt knew full well last winter that the Sed- 
leightons were to take her apartment at Paris from the 
10th of December, yet such was her carelessness, stingi- 
ness, and want of common management, that nothing 
more was provided against the winter’s residence than 
she was contented to do without during the summer. 
Her object was to spend in vanity at Paris all that she 
denied Flottancourt. But not only did I find out that 
I had been deceived in Madame de Flottancourt, Her- 
moine also soon showed that she, like her mother, was 
but a Parisian actress. Here she made no affectionate 
speeches—gave no fond glances. She turned her mother 
into ridicule the moment her back was turned, and often 
made grimaces at her as she left the room. Sometimes, 
but not often, we had society from the neighbouring 
town, when madame performed, for that night only, the 
réle of her popular character, and was charming in all 
eyes but mine, who now saw under the surface. Once or 
twice we went to dine or make a morning visit to some 
of the gentry of the canton, which last, going and com- 
ing, generally took up the best part of a day, on account 
of the roads; but although at none of these chateaux 
and maisons de compagne was I witness of the discomfort, 
parsimony, and wretchedness I saw at Flottancourt, 
still it was very evident that being a la compagne in 
France was not like being in the country in England: 
a want of consistency, a want of keeping, a want of 
comfort, I perceived everywhere; no place was in order, 
or in a state of progressive improvement; the general 
habits were slovenly, and the duties of a country family, 
as we consider them, seemed unknown. For my own 
part, I have enjoyed more comfort, cultivation, elegance, 
and liberality combined, at the habitation of a squire of 
from L.800 to L.1000 a year, than I ever saw in France 
at the finest chateau I visited, Bois Favort always 
excepted. There things were, although quite as un- 
English, perfectly well-ordered, easy, and gentleman- 
like ; and in Madame de Bois Favort all the brilliancy 
of the Frenchwoman was united to the sober sense and 
unpretending excellence of her British sister. 

There was one magnificent chateau we went to where 


the family were unfortunately from home on a visit. | 
The rooms, staircase, galleries, were very fine, and | 


there was no want of splendid pieces of furniture; but I 
observed no carpets on the stairs, no stove in the gal- 
leries, no library, nor half the comfort one sees in even 
the most uncomfortable show-house in England; and 
the family being only gone for a week, it may be sup- 
posed to have borne the same aspect as when they were 
there. The grounds were extensive, and beautiful: 
long avenues of elms and limes diverging like rays from 
a centre, clipt close as a hedge half-way up, and then 
allowed to grow as nature bade them; well-kept grass 
plots, flowers in profusion, all neat and in order, and 
gravel walks well rolled. In the kitchen there were 
300 copper pans glittering like gold, stove-tables in 
every direction, but no bright white cheerful fireplace. 
The servants were kept warm by their work or chauf- 
Serettes, of which there stood a range; but I shall ever 
regret not being able to accept the invitation so politely 
sent, as I might then have been better able to p amen A 
accurately what at present I can only glance at and 


suppose. 

The breakfast hour in most families was twelve; 
the dinner six in the country. The former may be 
considered as our luncheon; and you break your fast 
= od bedroom with a large cup of café au lait and a 

at an early hour. Latterly, I have seen tea taken 
at night, but it is not very common; coffee, without 
cream, immediately after dinner being in general thought 
sufficient. The French manage usually, I think, with 
fewer servants than we do, and to the public eye every- 
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thing looks as nice as with us; but as we live for our- 
selves and our families, and they for the world at 
large, there is a want both of comfort and cleanliness 
behind the scenes. Upon the whole, my experience has 
taught me to wish to see nothing French imitated at 
home except the tasteful simplicity, freshness, and 
fashion of their dress; and the amiability of their 
charming manners, where no guest is permitted to 
feel himself neglected, and every intention of amusing 
the company is acknowledged gratefully, whether it 
is successful or not. At one time of the year the 
word ‘ confiture’ is in every ménagére’s mouth ; although 
red-currant jelly, plain and framboisé, is the only do- 
mestic confiture I have seen made, except cherries or 
apricot marmalade occasionally, by very aspiring dames. 
The common people also make what they call résiné 
of grapes, apples, and pears, boiled without sugar, till 
reduced to a pulp. All grocers keep vases with cur- 
rant-jelly, résiné, pomatum, and lip-salve, and you can 
go with your pot and buy for a penny of any; but 
the various jams or jellies common to the simplest 
household in Scotland they know nothing of. I have 
also often wondered at finding gooseberries in their gar- 
den, for they make no use of them in pies, puddings, 
or drinks ; and people of condition invariably expressed 
surprise at seeing me eat them: to be sure they are 
usually abominably bad. The butter is excellent, but 
they rarely eat it, as we do, on bread. Twice a year 
they prepare it for cookery in a manner I wonder we 
do not adopt, for it keeps admirably, and answers 
well. It is put into a large marmite, and allowed to 
remain upon the fire, but never stirred or touched until 
thoroughly melted ; it is then skimmed, and poured off, 
while liquid, into bottles and small pots, and the grounds 
either given to the poor, or allowed to stand till cold by 
economists, and then scraped and used for frying im- 
mediately. The other, covered from the air, keeps per- 
fectly for several months, without salt or further care. 
Many good French scholars lose many things by not 
knowing how to ask for them. If you want a rice pud- 
ding, order a gateau de riz; if a custard pudding, ask 
for une créme. Never ask for soup, unless you like the 
vapid stuff which goes by that name: beg them to serve 
you up potage. If you desire cream in the country, you 
are surprised to receive it sour: had you demanded 
Sfleurettes, you would have had what would improve your 
tea; and so on. Crawfish are given for crabs on the 
coast, because, remembering our vocabulary, learnt with 
tears, we desire to have an écrevisse ; whereas the local 
bame in most of these places is tourteau. 

Although a good French cook is certainly superior to 
every other, the generality of those who offer themselves 
to the English pour faire la cuisine, for from L.12 to 
L.16, are execrable. ‘They ring the changes of a few 
greasy dishes over and over again, have no variety, can- 
not roast or boil, and you must therefore live on stews. 
The soup of common cooks is dreadful: neither fish nor 
vegetables can they dress aw naturel; the bad colour 
and taste must be disguised under a sauce; and yet you 
hear Britons lauding French cookery to the skies merely 
because it is foreign; while the French themselves, who 
are so much better able to judge, imagine we are content 
with these messes because they resemble English cookery. 
Except at a first-rate restaurant, the common run of 
English never taste good cookery; and no one lives 
worse than the English abroad who go to economise. 
There is never any place to keep meat, which you must 
eat either tainted or tough; and unless it is stewed and 
seasoned, it is commonly very bad. A fine name works 
wonders. * Delicious!’ I heard an affected young Sawney 
cry. ‘ Madame, pray taste this téte de veau en tortue.’ 
* Hoot, laddie!’ answered his aunt, after tasting, ‘ it’s 
just cauf’s-heed haush !’ 

There were many singular characters at Tourloville. 
One in particular was a great amusement to me. Ma- 
dame Flaudrin was the reverse of a religious charac- 
ter, and never went to church, although she did allow 
that the Catholic religion was lon pour le peuple. She 


had a good fortune and a good digestion; she loved 
the world, and the world had hitherto gone well with 
her; but at last she became ill, seriously ill, and the 
prospect of death gave her some uneasiness, for, as she 
sagaciously observed, it could not be exactly proved that 
there was not another world. Having heard that read- 
ing the Bible was proper in such circumstances, she 
resolved to try what effect it would have, and taking 
from a cabinet her dust-covered Bible, requested me to 
read her a portion. : 

‘ What part would you like to hear?’ asked I, seeing 
her turning over the leaves between Romans and the 
Revelations. 

‘ Ah, lisez moi cette jolie histoire de Joseph—ce pauvre 
Joseph !—cette vilaine Madame Putiphar !’ 

I have seen this lady, who, when she went into com- 
pany, dressed better than any one there, walking about 
and giving orders to workmen in an attire made of 
blanket flannel—jacket, trousers, and stockings, all in 
one!—somewhat resembling a little boy’s skeleton 
clothes, but not so nice; her feet thrust into sabots, 
and sometimes not another article on; generally, how- 
ever, she added a shawl, short, worn, and dingy. Her 
great friend Madame la Crosse de St Jerome always 
brought to my mind Madame du Deffand, and at the age 
of ninety was still a charming companion. I think I see 
her now in that dull, old-fashioned, unfurnished room, 
looking into the street through the tall windows, sitting 
on one side of the fire, which she never saw, as she 
occupied a recess, and the high chimney came forward. 
She, like many old Frenchwomen (and at that time 
many middle-aged ones too), always wore a bonnet; and 
there she sat, from January to December, from morn- 
ing till night, doing nothing but talk, talk, talk. She 
told me she had been pronounced consumptive, and 
given up by the doctors at eighteen, and told to take 
leave of the world; but she went on her old way, 
laughed at the doctors, and never swallowed a drug 
except Anderson’s Pills: of these she took one every 
Saturday for fifty years, and attributed to les pilules 
Ecossaises the good health she had enjoyed for that 
period. But these discursive sketches may as well end 
here as anywhere else. I have noted down from my 
thickly-coming recollections a few particulars taken 
here and there, both of good and bad; some of them, no 
doubt—and more especially, I hope, of the latter—in 
this age of progress and intermixture, already obsolete. 
Be it so. I have at least given future visitors a point 
of departure, and they will be able to calculate all the 
better the real ratio of improvement. 


A TRIP TO LEBANON. 


A Frencu traveller who sojourned for a time in Syria 
during a recent voyage to the East, made various excur- 
sions into the mountain districts of Lebanon. The narra- 
tive of his journey and adventures, as published in a 
foreign periodical, presents a few points of general in- 
terest, which we transfer to our pages. While staying in 
the suburbs of Beyrout, he set out one day to walk into 
the town in the afternoon hours usually devoted by the 
population to the siesta; a period in which, according to 
the popular saying, ‘nobody is abroad in the sunshine 
but dogs and Franks.’ ‘I had never before,’ he observes, 
‘entered Beyrout at this unseasonable hour; and I fan- 
cied myself the man in the “ Arabian Nights” walkin 
into the city where all the inhabitants had been chan 
into stone. Every one was in a profound sleep: the sen- 
tries under the gate, the ass-drivers in the great square, 
waiting for the ladies, who were probably asleep also in 
the bath. The dealers in dates and water-melons slept at 
their stalls by the side of the fountain, the cafedji 
(coffee-seller) snored in his shop with all his customers, 
the hamal (porter) lay with his head — on his 
burthen, the camel-driver by the side of his kneeling 
animal, and some tall fellows of Albanians keeping 
guard before the ’s seraglio—all were buried in 


tranquil sleep, leaving the city to take care of itself. 
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*It was on such an occasion, and di a similar 
period of somnolence, that three hundred once 
made themselves masters of Damascus. They entered 
the city in small parties with the crowds of country 
people who, in the — part of the day, throng the 
squares and bazaars, and at the hour of the siesta made 


a feint of sleeping as the others. Their groups, however,. 


were skilfully distributed, and at a given moment, took 

ion of the principal posts, while the main body 
pillaged and set fire to the rich bazaars. The inhabitants, 
waking up in sudden surprise, imagined themselves over- 
powered by an entire army, and barricaded themselves in 
their houses, while the troops did the same in the bar- 
racks, The Druses took advantage of the panic, and at 
the end of an hour, mounting their horses laden with 
booty, made off to their unattackable retreats in the 
mountain.’ 

Approaching the quarter of the town near the sea, the 
contglher finds some signs of life, and orders dinner at a 
hotel, where a notice posted on one of the doors intimates 
to visitors, ‘Here the charge is sixty piastres a day.’ 
Several English travellers are present, from one of whom 
he learns many particulars respecting the hill country 
and the inhabitants. On paying for his dinner, he is 
surprised to find the demand not more than ten piastres— 
about two shillings. The landlord, an Italian, leads him 
aside, and invites him to take up his quarters in the 
hotel. The Frenchman, in reply, points to the announce- 
ment respecting the sixty piastres a day, to which Signor 
Battista responded, ‘ Body o’ me, that’s for the English, 
who have plenty of money, and are all heretics; but for 
the French and other Romans it is only twenty piastres!’ 

After this specimen of inn-keeping morality, we have 
a description of the life and movement in the bazaar. 
* Never,’ says the traveller, ‘have I seen more beautiful 
children than those playing about in the splendid central 
alley. Young girls, — and joyous, thronged round 

ue style, and de one by one, ing away 

ps ma vases filled with water on their heads. Red hair 
is frequently seen, of a more decided colour than is com- 
monly met with in Europe, partaking more of purple or 
crimson. This colour is so much regarded as a beauty in 
Syria, that numbers of the women dye their hair, if brown 
or black, with henna, which in other countries is used 
only to redden the sole of the foot, the nails, and palm of 
the hands. 

* Besides these, at the places where the alleys intersect 
each other, were the retailers of ices and sherbet, manu- 
facturing their beverage, as it was wanted, from snow 
brought from the summit of the Sannin. A brilliant 
café, frequented chiefly by soldiers, also supplied iced and 
perfumed drinks at the central point of the bazaar. I 
remained there some time absorbed in contemplating 
the movements of the active crowd, which combined in a 
small space all the varied costumes of the mountain. 
There was something singular to watch the motion of the 
gilded horns (tantours), a foot in height, during the ex- 
citement of buying and — worn on the head by the 

or Maronite women. A long veil, which they raise 
at pleasure, covers their face; and the position of the 
glittering ornament gives them an appearance resembling 
the fabulous unicorn which serves as a supporter in the 
escutcheon of England. Their external costume is uni- 
formly black or white.’ 

On another occasion the author is unexpectedly fa- 
voured with the sight of a Turkish funeral. The deceased, 
however, was not an ordinary mortal, but one of those 
unfortunate beings called lunatics by Europeans, but by 
the Turks santons, or saints. This one had lived for man 
years entirely naked in a grotto under a garden wall, 
where he was visited by pilgrims from all quarters. A 
large concourse of people attended the funeral, rejoicing 
that the defunct attained his state of beatitude. But 
great consternation was excited when the dervises who 
bore the corpse, on attempting to enter the low dome- 
shaped tomb, seemed to be repelled and pushed down by 
some unknown power. Again and again did they try to 
gain an entrance; the mourners chanted louder and 


louder; but all to no purpose: the dead man would not 
go quietly into his tomb! A consultation was then held 
with the old of recommended a 

id gyration, way 0! wildering the corpse, as 
affording a pra success. ‘ This was 
approved; the chanting was renewed with increased 
vigour; and the dervises, taking the coffin by the two 
ends, whirled it round and round for several minutes, 
and then with a sudden movement darted into the tomb. 
The people waited the result of this daring manoeuvre in 
great trepidation. For a time it was feared that the der- 
vises would fall victims to their audacity, and be buried 
by the falling in of the walls; but in a few minutes they 
came out triumphant, announcing that, after a few diffi- 
culties, the santon remained perfectly quiet, on which the 
crowd broke out in acclamations of joy, and dispersed, 
some to the coffee-house, others to their homes.’ 

After making himself acquainted with the most strik- 
ing phenomena of city life and manners, the traveller 
accepted the invitation of the emir of a mountain district: 
to accompany him to the seat of his government. On 
making a preliminary stage in the cool of the evening up 
the first ascent, a view of the city is obtained at a period 
when the inhabitants were all walking either on their house- 
tops or terraces. The serenity of the Syrian night, which 
is described as a bluish kind of day, is eminently favour- 
able to this recreative exercise. After a few days’ tra- 
velling through dark pine-woods, fertile valleys, or across 
arid and sandy plains, the party arrives at the prince’s 
residence. Here, pursues the narrator, ‘at the dinner- 
hour—that is, towards noon—I was requested to ascend to 
a high gallery, pm towards the court: one end was 
fitted up as an alcove with divans and cushions: two 
females, showily dressed, were seated on one of the divans, 
their legs crossed in the Turkish manner; and a little 
girl, who was seated near them, came as soon as I entered, 
and, according to custom, kissed my hand. I bowed, and 
took my place with the prince at an inlaid table, which 
bore a large tray covered with dishes of various sorts. 
The little girl brought me a long silk napkin worked 
with silver at each end. The ladies, however, continued 
sitting on the divan as motionless as images during the 
repast; but when we had done, we took our places in front 
of them, and the elder of the two ord in narghiles, 
or pipes. 

* Above the jacket, made to fit tight round the waist, 
and the cheytian (trousers), these ladies wore robes of 
rayed silk, a heavy golden girdle, and ornaments of dia- 
monds and rubies. The horn, which the mistress of the 
house balanced on her forehead with the movements of a 
swan, was of chased silver-gilt, set off with rows of tur- 
quoises, while the long tresses of her hair, interwoven with 
strings of sequins, flowed over her shoulders in the fashion 
of the Levant. The feet of these ladies, drawn up on the 
divan, were innocent of stockings—a custom general in this 
country, and one which gives an attraction to beauty very 
remote from our ideas. Women who seldom walk, and 
bathe themselves several times daily in perfumed water, 
and whose toes are never compressed by their shoes, have 
feet as beautiful as their hands. The red dye of henna 
upon the nails, and the massive rings, rich as bracelets, 
complete the charm offered by portions of the limbs, 
sacrificed too often in Europe to the glory of shoemakers.’ 

The ancient sport of falconry is still kept up in the 
East. The day after the traveller’s saitial. he joins a 
party who ride along the banks of a river till they come 
to the marshes, where they fly their falcons at two herons, 
which take to flight at the reports of muskets fired to 
disturb them. One of the two birds beat off the falcon, 
and escaped into a neighbouring wood, while the other 
mounted in a direct line into the air. ‘ Then,’ says the 
narrator, ‘began the real interest of the chase. It was 
in vain that the fugitive heron lost himself in space, 
where our eyes could not follow him; the falcons saw 
him for us, and not being able to follow to so great a 
height, waited for his descent. It was an animated sight 
to see these three watchful birds float on the air with 
outstretched wings, whose whiteness was often lost in the 
azure of the sky. At the end of ten minutes, the heron, 
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either fatigued, or unable to breathe the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of the upper regions, reappeared at a short distance 
from the falcons, which instantly darted upon him. It 
was the struggle of a moment: as the combatants neared 
the earth, we were able to hear their cries, and to discern 
the furious mélée of wings, necks, and claws. Suddenly 
the four birds fell as one mass to the ground, and the 
scouts were some minutes before they could find them in 
the grass. At last they picked up the heron, still alive, 
and cut its throat, to prevent further suffering. The 
falcons were rewarded with a piece of flesh cut from the 
breast, and the rest of the poor heron was brought back 
as a trophy of success. The prince talked to me of 
hawking expeditions which he had made into the valley 
of Becqua, where the falcon is trained to attack gazelles. 
But there is something cruel in this mode of hunting; 
for the falcons are taught to settle on the heads of the 
animals, and peck out their eyes. I had not the least 
desire to assist in so melancholy an amusement. 

‘The same evening a splendid banquet was given, to 
which many of the neighbours had been invited. A num- 
ber of little tables a la were in the court- 
yard, to suit the rank of the guests. The heron, trium- 
phal victim of our expedition, was made to stand, by 
means of wires, with outstretched neck and wings, in the 
centre of the table, where I was invited to take my seat 
near some Lazarite monks from the neighbouring con- 
vent of Antoura who had come to the feast. A party of 
singers and musicians were placed on the steps leadin 
up to the house, and the lower end of the court was fill 
with people sitting at little tables in groups of five or 
six. The dishes passed from the upper to the lower 
tables, and at last circulated among a troop of moun- 
taineers seated on the ground, who finished their con- 
tents. Old drinking-glasses of Bohemian manufacture 
were placed on our tables, but the greater part of the 
guests drank from cups which passed from hand to hand. 
The principal dish consisted of roasted mutton with 
pyramids of pilau dyed yellow with cinnamon and saf- 
fron; then came fricassées, boiled fish, vegetables mixed 
with chopped meat, water-melons, bananas, and other 
fruits of the country. At the,end of the repast toasts 
were drunk to the sound of instruments and the accla- 

tions of the bly. One-half of a party seated at a 
table would rise and drink to the other half; and in this 
way the festivities were prolonged far into the night.’ 

After a few more days passed under the emir’s hospit- 
able roof, the traveller joined a party which set out to 
attack a Maronite village about a day’s march distant. 
The same kind of petty but demoralising warfare seems 
to be going on in the mountain districts of Lebanon as 
formerly prevailed on the Scottish Border or in the High- 
lands. On this occasion, however, no lives were lost, the 
rage of the invading y being expended on the cactus 
hedges and olive and mulberry-trees belonging to the 
enemy. The traveller was disappointed in his expectation 
of witnessing a specimen of mountain fighting, and after 
saying farewell to the prince, returned with his guide, 

to Beyrout 


THE OLD MAID. 


WuaeEn I first knew her, she was between thirty and 
forty. Her features were plain, yet she was far from 
ugly: there was a nameless charm in their expression 
which made her almost beautiful. Hers was a face that 
you would have stood to look at, as at a picture. I re- 
collect seeing her sometimes at our house, a long time 
ago, when I was a very little fellow. There was some- 
thing very quiet and gentle about her, and that very 
calmness seemed to repel all intrusion. I used to wish 
to love her, but dared not. Sometimes I would steal up 
to her noiselessly as she sat at work, and she would 
stoop down and kiss my forehead, and then push me 
gently away; and sometimes I thought I felt a tear fall 
on my cheek, but it may have been only fancy. 

Years passed on, but to my youthful fancy they 
in her: she was the same gentle 
rented a pretty little cottage, but 


could not be said to live there, for she was always wan- 
dering from place to place among her uaintance, 
doing them little services. Did Mrs Tomkins want 
assistance in making a dress?—the old maid did the 
neatest needlework imaginable. Was Mrs Jenks busy 
preparing for her Christmas party ?—the first prelimi- 
nary was to write to the old maid to come and make 
some of the mince-pies that were so much praised last 
year. And when any individual in her circle of ac- 
quaintance was laid on a bed of sickness, who so ready 
to smooth with gentle hand the pillow of pain, and 
calm the unquiet, wandering mind, as the old maid? 
Who, like her, would tend with unwearied care the 
restless hours of sickness, and raise the sinking heart 
of the sufferer by sitting near him through the livelong 
night with no other companion than a book and her 
own quiet thoughts ? 

She seemed strangely alone in the world; for except- 
ing a widowed sister, she had no relatives. Sometimes 
I wondered that she did not get married, but how the 
thought came into my head I have no idea. For some- 
how, I cannot tell why, the notion seemed quite absurd 
in connection with her. What could we have done 
without her? She get married! It was out of the 
question. 

She lived on a small annuity in her little cottage near 
the suburbs of the town. There was a little patch of 
fruit garden, about three yards square, with-a little 
round bed in the middle, and a few stunted evergreens 
round the side. She had one maid-servant, a little de- 
mure creature, as prim and quiet as herself. The little 
front parlour was rather scantily furnished, and cold- 
looking, but very neat. You always saw some elegant bit 
of industry in progress on the table, but there was no- 
thing of the kind to be seen round the room. Some of her 
numerous friends were constantly asking her to make 
them one of those nice so-and-sos; like the one she did 
for Mrs Briggs; and she was always happy to oblige them. 
There was no arm-chair or sofa in the room: on the 
square pianoforte (an old one of Broadwood’s) you might 
sometimes observe a plain black bonnet and a pair of 
cotton gloves. There was a scefit-bottle on the mantel- 
piece, but it had been a long while empty. ‘There were 
a few books on a little shelf hung against the wall; a 
little poetry and some good solid prose: strange com- 
panions stood side by side, for it contained an odd 
jumble of things new and old. You might have seen 
*Rasselas’ and Hervey’s ‘Meditations,’ Moore’s * Zeluco’ 
and Young’s ‘ Night-Thoughts,’ Scott’s ‘ Rokeby’ and 
*Guy Mannering,’ Walton’s ‘Angler’ and ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ A Shakspeare there was of course—an old edition 
in many volumes; and, what used to please me most, a 
large old Bible with pictures in it. 

Years passed by. We had lost sight of the old maid 
for several weeks, when one day she appeared at our 
house, paler than ever, and in deep mourning, leading 
in her hand a boy of about eight years old. Her sister 
was dead, and had left this boy to the care of his only 
relative in the world. I was grown a big fellow now; 
and when the old maid at intervals came to see us, I 
used to patronise her little nephew, and would initiate 
him into the science of ‘ peg in the ring,’ or endeavour 
to make him an adept at ‘ fives.’ 

The old maid seldom visited now, for she devoted all 
her time to the education of her nephew; and with sucli 
a course of training he grew up, geutle and quiet like 
herself. As years passed away, we could see little 
change in her tranquil course of life; but there was 
much to be noticed in her protégé. He had early given 
token of intellectual power of a high order, and she 
procured the best masters for him; and when she could 
no longer superintend his studies, she would sit by him, 
and encourage him by gentle words and kisses. 

In course of time he went to Cambridge. We knew 
not by what means his aunt was thus enabled to pre- 
pare him for fame and honour, till we noticed that, 
though the cottage looked as neat as before, the prim 


id-servant was no longer to be seen. 
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Some years afterwards, the old maid called at our 
house to bid us good-by. Her nephew, after becoming 
an M.A., had been received into the church; and while 
continuing his studies, had been anxiously looking for a 
curacy, but without success. He had been offered a 
situation to travel as tutor with a nobleman’s son; but 
the poor old woman could not bear to part with him. 
At last, through some titled friend, he had procured a 
curacy of a hundred a year in a country village a long 
way off, and she was going to him there. She looked 
rather thinner and older than of yore ; but she was very 
cheerful and merry at the thought that her Harry was 
at last provided for, however poorly. 

Time passed, and the nephew, from the curacy, suc- 
ceeded to the living. He took a few private pupils, and 
his income was increased. After a little time he mar- 
ried ; but the old maid could not love his wife, though 
there was no outward objection to her. The bride was 


cheerful, good-tempered, and pretty ; but the old maid 
looked for something inside, and could not find it : there 
was no depth in her eyes—they shone like painted 


glass. 

The old maid left the home where she had been 
happy for so many years, and returned to her cottage. 
I daresay the minister and his wife were not sorry to 
get rid of her, for she was rather a check upon them; 
moreover, she had become, they said, sour and ‘ odd ;’ 
and there was often no pleasig, her, do what they 
would. But she was growing oc’, nd the weight of 
years will bend down the stronges. mind, and wither 
+ a covering of the heart, though not the heart 
itself. 

She returned to her cottage, and became acquainted 
with a few old people like herself, who could feel for her 
loneliness, and at their homes she used to spend her 
evenings. But she was no longer the gentle, suffering 
woman of thirty years before: she had become fretful 
and peevish; and now her frequent amusement was a 
rubber of whist, at which game she began to be an 
adept. You seldom saw her face look pleasant, as of 
old, unless when seated at the table with a partner to 
her satisfaction. She now wore several rings on her 
fingers, and though her dress was of the same quiet 
kind as ever, it was ornamented with a brooch and 
chains which did not use to be there. She would talk 
to you of things you had forgotten long ago: of her 
visit to Abbotsford, with an anecdote of Sir Walter 
which she had heard from the old housekeeper. She 
would criticise Edmund Kean, and inquire if you knew 
John Kemble. She used to praise the latter, and 
say she never cared to go to the play unless to see his 
‘Hamlet,’ it was so quiet, so melancholy, and solemn. 
She would wish to see it again, she said, but she had no 
one to take her. I would then tell her that that cele- 
brated man had died years ago, and she would only 
change the subject, and ask me what I thought of 
Scott’s last novel. 

Sometimes she would show you a miniature repre- 
senting a man of noble features in a military dress. 
Then she would tell you how brave he was, but he was 
anibitious, which made her very unhappy ; and how he 
went abroad, and his name had been returned among 
the ‘seriously wounded’ in the skirmish at Quatre 
Bras. For many long years she had expected he would 
return, for his death had not been reported, and she 
- could not but believe that he was still alive. If you 
asked her who he was, she would turn away, and give 
you no answer. 

One day the Rev. Mr —— received a note from a 
physician informing him that his aunt was dying, and 
was anxious to see him once more. On the evening of 
the following day he set out, and reached the cottage 
a few hours after she was dead. However, he was in 
time to read her burial service. , 

And I believe he placed the stone upon her grave, 
which sets forth that she was the daughter of a certain 
person, and that she died on such a day, in such a year. 
And then follows, if I recollect rightly, a verse from 


Holy Writ. This was the conclusion. Even her nephew, 
wedded by the ties of wife and children to the living, 
would forget his benefactress soon. She passed away 
as if she had never been; and no one now, but some 
solitary dreamer like myself, recalls even a flitting 
memory of the Old Maid. 


TO MY DREAM-CHILD. 
* Allis nothing—and less than nothing! The child 
call Bartrum father.’-—Charles Lainb’s Dream-Children.’ 


Litte one! I lie i’ the dark 

With thy sweet lips pressed to mine; 
My hot, restless pulses meeting 
Thy still heart’s slow, quiet beating, 

In a calm divine. 


On my breast thy bright hair floats; 
Well its memoried hue I know! 

And thine eyes if thou wert raising, 

They would answer to my gazing 
Looks of long ago. 


Fairy hand, that on my cheek 
Falls with touch as dove’s wing soft, 
I can feel its curves, resembling 
One that, like a young bird trembling, 
Lay in mine so oft. 


Thou wilt spring up at my feet, 
Flower-like—beautiful and mild; « 

Gossips, too, on me bestowing 

Flattery sweet, will say, ‘ Thou'rt growing 

Like thy father, child.’ 


No! I would not have my face 
Imaged, blessed one! in thine; 

I, who crushed out all my being 

In one love, and poured—clear-sceing— 
My heart’s blood like wine. 


I have given thee a name, 
What name—none shall ever know; 
When I say it, there comes th 
A whole lifetime’s aim and longing, 
And a life-time’s wo. 


Ah, that word !—I wake—I wake— 
And the light breaks cold and bare ; 

Bright one—never born, yet dying 

To my love—without replying, 
Dream-child, melt to air! 


Eyes, no wife shall ever kiss ; 
Arms, no child shall ever pile; 

Lift I up to Heaven, beseeching 

Him who sent this bitter teaching ; 
Be it as His will! 


Not as man sees, seeth God; 

Not as man loves, loveth He; 
When the dregs-stained lips are failing, 
When the tear-spent eyes are veiling, 

Dawns eternity. 


THE LOCUST BIRD. 


It is most gratifying to state that the locust bird has 
made its appearance in the adjoining district of Fort Beau- 
fort in great numbers. Opportunity was afforded us, 
about nine days since, of witnessing several flights of this 
bird, and it was peculiarly interesting, in connection with 
their great services to man, to observe their rapid but 
graceful motions while in pursuit of their prey. Their 
numbers, like the | ts, are i dible, presenting at a 
distance the appearance of a dark cloud floating in graceful 
evolutions in the clear atmosphere. Their pursuit of the 
locust is incessant, soaring occasionally into regions so ~— 
as to appear to the spectator a mere speck, and then de- 
scending with the velocity of a swallow, which they greatly 
resemble when on the wing, to the surface of the earth. 
The largest flight of locusts is destroyed by them in the 
course of a day or two, and sometimes in a few hours, and 
thus merciful provision is made by an ever-watchful Provi- 
dence against a scourge which, but for Omnipotent Power, 
would speedily lay bare and render useless some of the 
fairest regions of the earth.—Graham’s Town Journal. 
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